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Declaration  of  the   United  States  Congress,  April,  iSg8  : 

"  The  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  to  exer- 
cise sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island  [Cuba], 
except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination, 
when  t  at  is  accomplished,  to  leave  the  government  and  control 
of  the  island  to  its  people. ' ' 

Charles  D.  Sigsbee,  Captain  of  the  ''Maine,''  at  the  Jnln- 
lee  Banquet,  Chicago,  October  ig,  i8g8  : 

"I  suppose  it  will  be  expected  that  I  shall  say  something 
about  the  '  Maine,'  but  I  shall  not  say  much.  I  will  only  say,  since 
I  am  a  very  interested  man,  that  it  accords  perfectly  with  my 
sentiments  that  the  issue  of  the  '  Maine'  was  not  used  as  a  political 
cause  of  war.  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  my  own  country, 
its  education  and  its  good  intention,  to  want  to  go  to  war  for  re- 
venge. We  shall  all  of  us  live  to  see  the  day  when  we  shall 
thank  God  that  the  policy  of  this  war  has  been  directed  in  the 
right  channel.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  sentiment, 
'  Remember  the  "Maine."  '  I  trust  that  the  'Maine'  always 
will  be  remembered  in  the  right  sentiment,  in  the  right  way,  but 
never  for  revenge.  A  nation  may  go  to  war  to  punish,  but  never 
to  revenge — not  this  nation.  There  is  a  general  belief  through- 
out the  country  that  our  fleets  and  vessels  have  gone  into  action 
flying  the  signal  'Remember  the  "Maine."'  It  is  absolutely 
untrue.  No  vessel  of  any  fleet  or  squadron  of  the  United  States 
has  gone  into  this  war  flying  the  official  signal  '  Remember  the 
"  Maine."  '      I,  as  captain  of  the  '  Maine,'  glory  in  it." 

President    McKinley    at    the    Jubilee    Banquet,    Chicago, 
October  ig,   iSgS : 

"With  no  feeling  of  exultation,  but  with  profound  thankful- 
ness, we  contemplate  the  events  of  the  past  five  months.  They 
have  been  too  serious  to  admit  of  boasting  or  vainglorification. 
They  have  been  so  full  of  responsibilities,  immediate  and  pros- 
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pective,  as  to  admonish  the  soberest  judgment  and  counsel  the 
most  conservative  action.  This  is  not  the  time  to  fire  the  imag- 
ination, but  rather  to  discover  in  calm  reason  the  way  to  truth 
and  justice  and  right,  and  when  discovered  to  follow  it  with  fidel- 
ity and  courage,  without  fear,  hesitation  or  weakness. 

' '  The  war  has  put  upon  the  nation  grave  responsibilities. 
Their  extent  was  not  anticipated  and  could  not  have  been  well 
foreseen.  We  cannot  escape  the  obligations  of  victory.  We 
cannot  avoid  the  serious  questions  which  have  been  brought 
home  to  us  by  the  achievements  of  our  arms  on  land  and  sea. 
We  are  bound  in  conscience  to  keep  and  perform  the  covenants 
which  the  war  has  sacredly  sealed  with  mankind.  Accepting 
war  for  humanity's  sake,  we  must  accept  all  obligations  which 
the  war  in  duty  and  honor  imposed  upon  us.  The  splendid  vic- 
tories we  have  achieved  would  be  our  eternal  shame  and  not  our 
everlasting  glory,  if  they  led  to  the  weakening  of  our  original 
lofty  purpose  or  to  the  desertion  of  the  immortal  principles  on 
which  the  national  government  was  founded  and  in  accordance 
with  whose  ennobling  spirit  it  has  ever  since  been  faithfully 
administered. 

"  The  war  with  Spain  was  undertaken  not  that  the  United 
should  increase  its  territory,  but  that  oppression  at  our  very 
doors  should  be  stopped.  This  noble  sentiment  must  continue 
to  animate  us,  and  we  must  give  to  the  world  the  full  demonstra- 
tion of  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose. 

"Duty  determines  destiny.  Destiny  which  results  from 
duty  performed  may  bring  anxiety  and  perils,  but  never  failure 
and  dishonor.  Pursuing  duty  may  not  always  lead  by  smooth 
paths.  Another  course  may  look  easier  and  more  attractive,  but 
pursuing  duty  for  duty's  sake  is  always  sure  and  safe  and 
honorable." 
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A  NEW   NATION   AND  A  NEW  DUTY.* 

BV    WILLIAM    ^L    SALTER. 

A  FEW  months  ago  this  nation,  unable  to  contain  any 
longer  its  indignation  at  the  incompetence  and  inhuman- 
ity of  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba,  took  up  arms  against  Spain. 
It  was  in  itself  an  ennobling  act.  Those  who  believed 
in  peace  under  all  circumstances  might  not  feel  this,  and 
also  those  who  felt  obliged  to  be  cynical  in  interpreting 
the  motives  of  the  nation  ;t  but  for  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  hearts  had  begun  to  burn  within  them  at  a 
spectacle  of  wrong  so  nigh  our  doors,  it  was  a  moment 
of  exaltation  when  the  decision  was  reached  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  A  Harvard  professor^  has  called  this  an  in- 
glorious war.  But  if  one  will  use  words  with  that  nice 
precision  which  may  be  expected  from  a  university  pro- 
fessor, it  is  the  one  glorious  war  in  the  nation's  history. 
The  war  with  Mexico  was  shameful — whatever  its  re- 
sults. The  Rcvolutionar}'  War  and  the  War  for  the 
Union   were   at  best   necessary.     But  this  war  was  to 

*  -V  Lecture  before  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  Chicago,  in 
.Sleinway  Hall,  .Saturday,  Oct.  23d,  1898. 

t  I  mean  those  who  urged  that  selfish  commercial  interests  were  at  the 
lK)ttom  of  the  war.  I  do  not  deny  that  these  played  their  part,  but  it  was 
a  subordinate  one.  1  lie  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  just  such 
commercial  centers  as  \ew  ^'ork  and  Boston  that  particularly  opposed  the 
war,  so  far  as  opposition  was  made  anywhere.  This  was  a  war  of  the 
common  people,  with  oUl -fashioned  American  ideas  about  "  liberty  "  ami 
"oppression.'"  They  were  first  really  awakened  by  Senat<  r  Proctor's 
revelations. 

}  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
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break  the  chains  that  fettered  another  people.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  us— and  if  "glory"  ever  applies  to 
our  poor  human  actions,  it  does  to  one  like  this. 

Our  action  has  brought  its  consequences — not  only 
without,  but  within.  The  pulses  of  the  nation  beat 
more  quickly  than  before.  Not  for  nothing  is  the  en- 
thusiasm, or  even  the  frothy  patriotism.  Where  there 
is  froth  there  is  generally  ferment  below.  There  is  a 
new  national  sense — I  mean  a  new  sense  that  we  are  a 
nation.  From  acting  as  a  great  organized  body  we 
have  come  to  feel  anew  that  we  are  members  of  that 
body.  Not  as  individuals,  but  in  our  corporate  capacity 
as  the  nation  we  took  up  the  Cuban  cause,  planted  the 
flag  on  Santiago's  heights  and  far  across  the  seas. 
Dewey,  Hobson,  Schley,  Sampson,  Roosevelt,  Wood, 
Capron,  the  living  and  the  dead,  acted  for  you  and  me 
— or  rather,  not  for  you  and  me,  but  for  all  conceived  of 
as  that  great  unity  we  call  the  American  State.  Who 
has  not  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  country  during  the 
last  four  months  ?  Who  has  not  been  alternately  lifted 
with  admiration  and  humbled  with  shame  as  he  has 
heard  of  the  brave  exploits  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  miserable  failures  of  the 
War  Department  to  care  for  our  sick  and  dying,  owing 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  spoils  system,  that  still  lingers 
and  festers  i  n  our  body  politic  as  an  unclean  thing? 

And  now  the  question  is.  What  shall  the  nation  do  in 
the  face  of  the  new  and  unexpected  situation  in  which  it 
finds  itself  placed  ?  We  have  broken  the  power  of 
Spanish  arms  in  distant  islands  of  the  East  and  in  Porto 
Rico,  as  well  as  Cuba.  Once  in  the  war  it  was  but 
natural  and  necessary  that  we  should  assail  the  enemy 
wherever  wc  could.      Had  a  decisive  battle  been  fouo-ht 
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at  once  on  Cuban  soil  the  war  would  have  ended.  The 
island  would  have  been  set  free,  and  as  soon  as  its 
people  had  set  up  an  orderly  government,  our  respon- 
sibilities would  have  ceased.  A  question  of  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Porto  Rico  would  not  have  arisen.  But 
fate  or  Providence  (to  use  pictorial  terms)  would  have  it 
otherwise.  It  was  not  deemed  wise  to  attack  the  Span- 
ish citadel  in  Cuba — Havana — at  the  outset,  and  while 
those  in  control  were  making  up  their  mind  where  else 
on  the  island  to  strike  a  blow,  the  guns  of  Dewey 
sounded  in  Manila  Bay.  In  course  of  time  came  the 
victory  at  Santiago — close  following,  the  occupation  of 
Porto  Rico.  When,  therefore,  the  peace  negotiations 
were  begun,  the  entire  West  Indian  possessions  of  Spain 
were  in  American  hands,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  (or 
the  most  important  of  them)  were  virtually,  if  not  actu- 
ally,  in  the  same  condition.  This  was  the  new  situa- 
tion that  confronted  us.  What  should  we  do  with 
these  unexpected  fruits  of  victory? 

Two  observations  here  occur  to  me.  The  first  is  that 
the  very  fact  we  raise  the  question,  that  the  whole 
country  is  raising  it,  that  it  is  being  considered,  pon- 
dered over,  by  so  many  minds,  shows  that  the  world  (or 
a  part  of  it)  has  reached  a  new  stage  in  moral  evolution. 
Customarily,  in  the  history  of  the  race,  such  a  question 
as  I  have  raised  answers  itself  What  a  people  wins, 
that  it  keeps.  Conquest  gives  right.  Alexander,  Caesar, 
Napoleon,  would  have  considered  themselves  fools  not 
to  hold  all  they  could  get.  But  we  are  forced  to  ques- 
tion.    And  it  is  our  consciences  that  force  us. 

The  other  observation  is  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
this  nation  gave  us  the  right  point  of  view  when  he  de- 
clared only  the  other  night  in   Chicago,  "Duty  determ- 
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ines  dcstin>\"  There  is  an  irresponsible  way  of  looking 
at  men  and  events.  People  say — have  said  more  or  less 
in  all  periods  of  history — things  are  going  so  and  so, 
and  we  can't  help  it.  They  fold  their  arms  ;  they  have 
no  opinions  ;  they  acquiesce.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  con- 
tend that  the  human  will  can  control  everything  ;  yet 
the  area  of  human  liberty  is  large,  and  to  say  that  in 
this  present  juncture  there  is  any  "  manifest  destiny" 
controlling  us,  that  we  cannot  have  our  thoughts  of 
what  is  best,  that  these  thoughts,  according  as  they  are 
clear  and  strong,  cannot  have  power,  and  that  every  one 
as  an  individual,  and  as  an  individual  among  individuals, 
cannot  help  decide  what  the  issue  shall  be,  seems  to  me 
to  be  sinking  into  a  fatalism  worthy  only  of  Orientals, 
"Duty  determines  destiny"  is  a  braver  word.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  sublime  .saying,  worthy  of  the  head  of  a  free  and 
mighty  people.  It  calls  us  to  ourselves — it  clears  the  at- 
mosphere— it  is  an  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  conscience 
of  the  people  to  take  the  rudder  and  not  allow  the  ship 
of  state  to  helplessly  drift  as  wind  and  wave  determine. 
Putting  our  conscience,  then,  to  work,  what  can  we 
say  ?  My  hearers,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  at  the 
outset  my  conviction  thatthere  is  nothing  else  at  bot- 
tom for  this  nation  todo  than  to  keep  on  the  same  ex- 
alted levels  of  sentiment  to  which  we  rose  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  Not  for  conquest,  but  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  human  liberty,  did  the  nation  call  its  sons 
from  their  homes  and  firesides  and  ask  them  to  risk 
their  lives  in  battle.  To  conquer  Cuba,  or  to  annex  her, 
you  could  not  have  raised  a  regiment.  To  win  oppor- 
tunities for  trade  in  the  Philippines,  you  could  have 
found  few  to  tight  (outside,  of  course,  professional  sol- 
diers, and  those  poor  wretches  who,  such    are  the  cir- 
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cumstances,  will  do  anything-  to  get  a  crust  of  bread). 
The  spirit  of  the  spring  time  in  our  national  awakening 
we  must  keep  on  to  its  riper  autumn  days.  "  Tell  him 
when  he  is  a  man  to  reverence  the  dreams  of  his  youth," 
once  said  Schiller  ;  and  the  charge  is  to  nations  as  well 
as  individuals.  The  critical  problem,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  for  America  now,  is  whether  in  the  flush  of  success, 
in  the  exaltation  of  victory,  it  can  still  remember  the 
inspiration  that  visited  it  at  the  start,  and  keep  that  ex- 
alted mood,  nobler  than  the  exaltation  of  victory,  that 
makes  nations  capable  of  sacrifices  and  of  heroic  tasks. 

At  the  outset,  then,  I  submit  this  proposition  :  It  is 
impossible  for  the  American  nation  to  enter  on  a  career 
of  conquest — impossible,  that  is,  and  have  any  of  the 
American  spirit  survive.  You  may  extend  the  Amer- 
ican body,  but  you  kill  the  American  soul.  An  ambi- 
tious, self-seeking,  unscrupulous  republic  will  sow  the 
seeds  of  its  own  downfall.  America  can  choose  its 
course,  but  if  it  chooses  the  wrong  one,  its  doom  is 
sealed. 

Putting  conquest,  lust  of  dominion,  and  mere  pride 
of  bigfness  out  of  our  minds,  what  then  ?  What,  if  we 
must  ask,  as  to  Cuba  herself?  To  this  question,  the 
only  answer  is  a  simple  one  :  If  there  is  any  honor  in 
this  nation — I  do  not  say  elevation  of  mind,  but  simply 
honor — we  must  keep  our  word,  and  leave  Cuba,  now 
that  we  have  freed  her,  to  determine  her  own  destiny, 
only  making  sure  that  in  the  meantime  disorder  does 
not  rule  there.  How  long  before  a  properly  constituted 
and  really  representavive  government  can  arise  in  that 
long  unhappy  island  remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  a 
short  time,  it  may  be  a  considerable  period.  No  rea- 
sonable person  can  construe  our  pledges  to  mean  that 
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we  must  withdraw  at  once,  whatever  the  practical  an- 
archy into  which  the  country  might  be  thrown.      In  the 
interregnum  between  the  old  Spanish  rule  and  the  new 
self-rule  we  have  rather  the  duty  to   see  that  life  and 
property    are    protected— if  need   be,   to   protect   them 
ourselves.     The  Cubans    could    not  have   freed  them- 
selves ;  they  perhaps  cannot  at  once  rule  themselves. 
We  should  stand   to  them  as   a  strong  elder  brother, 
ready  to  help,  to  counsel,  but  with  no  selfish  thoughts 
in  our  minds,  helping  only  to  make  them  capable  of 
self-help.     We  should  do  this  without  fee  or  thought  of 
reward.      If  we  were  ready  to  risk  the  lives  of  our  sons 
in  an  effort  to  make  them  free,  and  openly  declared  that 
no    thought    of    national    aggrandizement    was    in    our 
minds,    we    can    surely    give    them    some     unbought 
thought  and  time  and  energy  in  the  task  of  setting  up 
a  free,  orderly  and  responsible  government.*      Do  not 
call  these  Utopian  suggestions.     There  are  few  elements 
in  Cuba  that  will  not  recognize  our  disinterestedness  if 
we   show   it.     Brotherliness   need  not  be  officiousness. 
Kvery  thoughtful  Cuban  must  recognize  that  unless  the 
Spaniards  leave  the  island  en  masse  the  task   of  estab- 
lishing political  institutions  representing  the  whole  peo- 
ple is  immense — and  those  who  are   not  thoughtful  will 
not  resent  our  temporary  offices,  if  we   discharge  them 
not  only  with  firmness  but  with  equal  consideration  to 
all  concerned.     Any  contempt  for  the  native  Cubans  or 
any  part  of  the  population  is  sure  to  w^ork  harm.     True, 

♦  l?y  tliis  I  do  not  mean  that  the  mere  expenses  of  our  temporary  occu- 
pation may  not  be  liorne  out  of  Cuban  revenues.  Nor  by  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  go  into  the  war  for  gain  do  I  mean  that  we  may  not 
have  a  rightful  claim  to  indemnity  from  Spain  for  the  mere  money  cost  of 
the  war.  Should  we  waive  a  claim,  this  would  be  out  of  magnanimity, 
aot  from  right. 
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we  were  disappointed  :it  the  numbers  of  the  Cuban 
forces  during  the  war,  and  we  ma\-  be  still  more  dis- 
appointed at  the  political  capacity  of  parts  of  the  popu- 
lation now.  Tyrann)'  has  done  its  work — but  the  more 
occasion    for   patience,    benevolence    and    emancipating 

justice  from  us. 

"  Work  and  despair  not." 

This  line  of  Goethe's  is  the  word  for  the  nation. 
What  we  can  do  for  Cuba  is  shown  in  what  General 
Wood  is  already  doing  in  Santiago.  During  our  tem- 
porary occupancy  we  can  set  an  example  of  just  and 
humane  government  that  the  Cubans  in  their  own  inter- 
est will  hardly  fail  to  remember.  But  if  we  are  in  Cuba 
to  rule,  or,  if  in  the  course  of  time,  tendencies  to  rule 
develop  in  our  administration,  if  schemes  of  favoritism 
to  this  party  or  that  or  to  this  American  syndicate  or 
that  begin  to  disclose  themselves,  or  if  plans  of  annex- 
ation begin  to  be  laid,  then  we  shall  be  laying  up  trouble 
not  only  for  the  natives,  but  for  ourselves — and  the 
whole  world  will  have  a  right  to  jeer  at  free  America. 
Fancy  a  situation  in  which  we  should  be  ourselves 
fiehtinor  the  Cubans,  fanc\-  us  calling  them  rebels — be- 
cause,  forsooth,  they  wished  to  rule  themselves  ! 
Twould  be  a  .sight  to  make  the  heavens  weep.  Ah, 
friends,  we  have  a  trust,  you  and  I  have  a  trust,  b}-  voice 
and  pen,  to  forfend  such  a  fearful  possibility. 

But  the  critical  question  is.  What  is  the  right  attitude 
for  this  nation  to  take  toward  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines ?  I  take /or  ^rafi/o/ that  the  na.Uon  has  not  for- 
gotten and  will  not  forget  its  solemn  pledge  to  Cuba. 
Evidently  our  honored  Chief  Magistrate  has  no  notion 
of  forgetting  ;  the  Peace  Commission  in  Paris  bases  our 
refusal  to  assume  the  Cuban  debt  in  part  upon  the   fact 
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that  we  claim  no  sovereignty  there  ;  and  not  a  party 
platform  nor  a  prominent  public  man  has  ventured  to 
suggest  that  we  go  back  on  our  pledges.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  is  an  open  one*— 
and,  just  because  it  is,  the  fineness  of  the  nation's  tem- 
per will  be  judged  by  the  way  it  deals  with  it.  We  have 
no  literal  pledges,  we  shall  be  judged  by  our  spirit. 
Shall  we  keep  what  we  have  gained  ?t 

If  the  question  were  an  abstract  one,  if  we  left  out  of 
account  specific  circumstances,  the  honorable  instinct, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be,  inasmuch  as  we  did  not  go 
into  this  war  for  conquest  or  for  pelf,  to  restore  these 
possessions  to  their  original  owner — in  any  case  not  to 
keep  them  for  ourselves.  This  is  not  the  way  of  the 
world ;  but,  then,  to  wage  war  with  the  sole  motive  of 
setting  another  people  free  is  not  the  way  of  the  world 
— and  to  work  for  freedom  and  for  profit  is  an  inhar- 
monious mixture. 

In  this  connection  my  mind  reverts  to  a  legendary 
incident  in  the  history  of  ancient  Israel.  That  power- 
ful sheikh,  Abraham  (so  the  story  goes),  hearing  that 
the  King  of  Sodom  had  been  worsted  in  a  battle  with 
some  neighboring  kings,  and  that  his  own  kinsman, 
Lot,  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Sodom,  had  been  cap- 
tured along  with  the  rest,  bore  down  one  night  with  his 

*  It  may  be  said  that  as  to  Porto  Rico  the  question  is  closed  by  virtue 
of  the  instractions  given  to  our  Peace  Commissioners.  But  notliing  is 
really  settled  till  Congress  acts.  Hence  there  is  an  interval  for  public 
opinion  to  form  itself. 

t  To  be  accurate,  this  is  the  way  the  question  must  be  put.  Not,  Shall 
we  grab  ?  but.  Shall  we  keep  what  we  already  have  ?  So  far  as  I  know 
no  question  of  grabbing  is  now  before  the  American  public  (there  may 
have  been  before  the  annexing  of  Hawaii,  and  there  may  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  the  jingoes  get  the  upper  hand  among  us — but  there  is  not  now). 
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armed  men  upon  the  hostile  kings,  and  rescued  not  only 
Lot,  but  the  goods  and  the  men  of  the  King  of  Sodom, 
too.  The  King  of  Sodom  appeared  before  him  shortly, 
and  requested  simply  the  return  of  his  men,  and  said 
that  Abraham  should  keep  the  goods  as  the  natural 
trophies  of  his  victory.  But  Abraham  replied,  "  I 
raise  my  hand  to  Yahweh,  the  highest  God,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  swear  that  I  will  take  nothing  of 
what  is  )-ours,  not  a  thread  or  a  shoe-latchet."  He  had 
done  a  generous  act  ;  he  scorned  to  profit  by  it.  The 
spirit  of  that  old  legendary  hero  is  the  .spirit  for  all  time. 
As  a  Senator  from  this  Commonwealth  said  a  month  ago 
(and  I  hope  he  will  not  forget  it),  if  we  are  to  be  good 
Samaritans,  it  does  not  become  us  to  carry  a  bag  on 
our  backs  wherein  to  deposit  the  profits  of  our  holy 
calling.*  I  am  not  now  saying  just  what  we  should  do, 
but  if  we  fail  to  act  in  this  spirit,  if.  having  gone  into 
this  war  for  freedom  we  come  out  of  it  for  conquest,  we 
prove  ourselves  after  all  to  be  what  Napoleon  contempt- 
uously called  the  English,  "a  nation  of  shop-keepers," 
not  of  men — yes,  worse,  of  hypocrites,  a  charge  rarely- 
set  down  against  blunt,  bluff  Englishmen. 

Should  we  then  return  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
to  Spain  ?  If  Spain  were  a  colonial  power  like  t^ng- 
land.  I  think  the  answer  would  be,  yes.  But  there's 
the  crux.  I  do  not  wish  to  saj-  injurious  words  against 
the  Spanish  people — they  belong  to  the  brotherhood  of 
man  ;  but  no  one,  not  even  Sjjaniards  themselves,  will 
defend  the  methods  of  Spanish  rule.  Until  there  is  a 
political  rebirth  in  Spain,  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  her 
competency  to  rule  a  colony.     This  was  the  fatuousness 

*  Senator  W.  E.  Mason,  as  reported  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
Sept.  26th,  1898. 
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of  those  who  wanted  our  government  to  wait  last  spring, 
and  let  the  new  policy  of  autonomy  in  Cuba  be  tried. 
It  was  a  sham  autonomy,  and  those  who  had  their  eyes 
open  and  were  not  guided  by  sentiment,  knew  it.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  official  Spain  has  not  the  will  and  has 
scarcely  the  mind  to  rule  in  accordance  with  modern 
ideas.  Much  of  Spain's  best  blood  was  long  ago  win- 
nowed out  as  if  it  had  been  chaff  by  religious  fanaticism. 
It  is  a  depleted  stock.  The  best  friends  of  Spain  will 
wish  her  to  concentrate  herself  on  the  work  of  interior 
purification  and  leave  for  the  time  world-tasks  alone. 
America  has  done  a  service  to  humanity  and  progress 
in  causing  her  dead  hand  to  be  lifted  from  her  colonies, 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific.  Misrule  may 
not  have  been  so  bad  in  Porto  Rico  as  elsewhere,  and 
yet  the  Porto  Ricans  seemed  to  have  greeted  our  armies 
when  they  landed  there  as  they  w^ould  an  emancipator. 
How  any  one,  indeed,  can  propose  to  return  the  terri- 
tory in  question  to  Spain,  with  whatever  asseverations 
and  promises  of  amendment  on  her  part,  passes  my  com- 
prehension ;  it  would  be  to  turn  the  hands  backward  on 
the  dial  of  time.     They  are  free — let  them  stay  free. 

To  my  mind,  the  United  States  should  take  the  same 
attitude  to  them  as  to  Cuba.  Let  us  be  to  them  not  a 
ruler,  but  a  deliverer — and  a  friend.  Let  us,  if  necessary, 
maintain  order  till  they  prove  capable  of  maintaining 
order  themselves — and  then  let  them  rule  themselves, 
be  masters  of  their  own  destiny,  we  withdrawing  our 
protecting  hand,  as  England  did  from  the  Ionian  isles 
in  the  middle  of  the  century.  We  are  not  bound  by  the 
letter  of  the  law  to  act  in  this  way,  but  only  in  this  way 
are  we  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  which  animated  us  at 
the  start.     Technically  we  are  free  to   do   otherwise,  to 
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annex  and  to  keep  ;  morally  and  in  honor  we  are  bound. 
In  making  war  on  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba,  we  solemnly 
declared  that  no  thought  of  self-interest  was  in  our 
minds — and  to  say  now,  "  No,  we  make  no  conquests  in 
Cuba,  but  we  do  elsewhere,"  is  much  like  quibbling. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  make  the  name  of  America  hon- 
ored in  the  world.  But  to  set  Porto  Rico  free  and  to 
set  the  Philippines  free  is  only  to  carry  a  step  further  our 
original  mission  ;  we  might  not  have  done  it,  save  in 
this  unanticipated  way,  but  doing  it  involves  no  violence 
either  to  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  our  first  proposal.* 

Yet,  I  am  not  unaware  that  even  the  provisional  duty 
I  have  suggested  goes  beyond  what  many  will  allow. 
It  does  mean  a  measure  of  responsibility — and  some 
will  say  we  should  take  no  responsibilities  outside  our 
own  borders,  or  at  least  that  we  have  saddled  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  upon  our  shoulders  in  taking  temporary 
charge  of  Cuba.  I  have  parted  company  with  the  Im- 
perialists (if  that  word  has  any  definite  meaning,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it    has)  ;  but   there   are   those   on    the 

*  In  the  above  argument  I  leave  to  one  side  the  question  whether  these 
islands  might  be  kept  by  us  on  the  ground  of  a  rightful  claim  on  our  part 
to  an  indemnity  of  some  sort  for  the  money  expenses  of  the  war.  If  the 
islands  should  be  retained  in  this  way,  the  reasons  would  be  totally  differ- 
ent from  those  arising  out  of  the  "right  of  conquest."  It  is  only  motives 
and  principles  that  I  am  discussing  in  this  lecture — and  motives  and  prin- 
ciples may  powerfully  determine  not  only  the  complexion  but  the  very  na 
ture  of  facts  in  the  long  run.  At  the  same  time  I  incline  to  the  view  th.nt 
magnanimity  is  the  true  policy  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  indenmity, 
and  that  our  relation  to  I'orto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  should  be  deter- 
mined (as  urged  above)  by  considerations  of  duty  rather  than  of  interest, 
however  natural  and  legitimate,  humanly  speaking,  considerations  of  in- 
terest may  be  deemed  to  be.  In  formulating  the  general  view  of  the  text 
I  wish  to  express  obligations  to  a  high-minded  statement  by  my  old 
teacher,  Professor  John  W.  Burgess,  in  the  Chiiago  Reiotd,  August  IJth, 
1898. 
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other  hand  who  say  we  have  enough  problems  at  home, 
who  point  to  all  the  manifest  abuses  in  our  politics  and 
our  industrial  life,  and  urge  the  setting  our  own  house 
in  order  before  we  undertake  to  help  others  in  doing  the 
same.  The  logic  of  this  would  have  forbade  meddling 
with  Cuba,  save  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  nuisance  at  our 
doors  and  the  disorder  affected  our  own  interests.  And, 
if  we  were  where  we  were  six  months  ago  and  the  ab- 
stract question  were  before  us.  Shall  we  go  out  and  free 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  and  help  the  peoples 
upon  them  to  self-rule?  no  one  can  doubt  what  the 
answer  would  be — ^just  as  no  one  can  doubt  what  the 
answer  would  be  to  a  proposal  to  embark  on  the 
general  task  of  liberatmg  and  educating  savage  peoples 
now.  The  trouble  is,  we  have  broken  the  Spanish 
power  in  those  islands  already,  and  are  in  possession  of 
them  ;  the  question  is  not,  Shall  we  go  to  them  ?  but. 
Shall  we  leave  them  ?  Whether  we  are  badly  off  at 
home  or  not,  there  we  are — and  the  situation  hardly 
leaves  us  free  to  do  altogether  as  we  choose.  Every 
one  will  say,  if  we  leave,  it  is  only  with  one  of  three  al- 
ternatives— either  to  turn  the  islands  back  to  Spain,  or 
to  intrust  the  interests  of  order  to  some  other  Power,  or 
to  leave  the  islands  in  complete  independence.  And  if 
the  first  and  third  are  out  of  the  question  (above  all  in 
relation  to  the  islands  most  in  dispute,  the  Philippines), 
then  to  what  Power  shall  we  intrust  the  keeping  of 
order  ?  The  only  Power  whom  we  could  think  of  ask- 
ing, because  the  only  Power  that  is  liberal  in  spirit  and 
acts  on  the  principle  of  the  "  open  door,"  is  England. 
But  would  PLiigland  take  the  Philippines — not  to  rule, 
but  to  prepare  for  self-rule  ?  There  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  duty  in  her  case,  as  there   is    in    ours — and  it  is 
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likely  she  would  only  takes  the  Philippines  as  a  colon}'. 
But,  in  whatever  way  she  took  them,  every  one  who 
knows  the  European  political  situation  at  the  present 
time  must  admit  that  the  taking  of  them  would  in  all 
likelihood  bring  on  a  European  war.  The  only  Power 
that  can  hold  the  Philippines  now,  whether  to  keep  as  a 
colony  or  to  provisionally  maintain  order  in  and  edu- 
cate, is  America. 

One  of  the  greatest  statesmen  England  ever  had,  one 
of  the  few  to  whom  the  world  still  goes  for  wisdom, 
Edmund  Burke,  said  :  "  The  situation  of  a  man  is  the 
preceptor  of  his  duty."  The  same  is  true  of  nations. 
Considerations  that  determine  duty  in  one  situation  fail 
of  application  in  another.  What  is  duty  here  and  now, 
in  these  existing  complications  of  fact  ?  This  is  the 
only  way  to  get  duty  at  all.  All  else  is  abstractions — 
abstractions,  it  may  be,  very  well  worth  considering,  like 
those  of  my  honored  colleague,  Dr.  Adler,  in  the  last 
International  Journal  of  Ethics,  but  still  abstractions, 
because  they  do  not  visualize  (to  use  a  rather  barbarous 
technical  word),  concretely  picture,  the  existing  situa- 
tion. Dr.  Adler  might  say  all  that  he  does  (and  on 
general  principles  I  should  say  nearly  all  of  it  after 
him),  and  yet  admit  that  the  American  authority  being 
planted  in  Manila  and  the  facts  in  regard  to  Spain  and 
in  regard  to  Plurope  and  in  regard  to  the  insurgents 
being  of  the  peculiar  sort  they  are,  there  is  no  honor- 
able way  out  for  America  save  to  stay  and  to  maintain 
order  and  to  gradually  educate  the  natives,  with  the 
distinct  object  in  mind  of  making  them  finall}-  a  self- 
governing  people.  Grant  that  aristocratic  England 
might  do  better  than  we  are  likely  to  do  at  first,  grant- 
ing even  that  there  would   be  a   danger   to  democratic 
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institutions  in   having   anything  to   do   politically   with 
inferior  races  (which  in  fact  I   could  not  at  all  admit  in 
reference  to  such  a  species  of  protectorate  as  I  am  now 
advocating),   granting  further  that  the  cause   of  social   j 
reform  might  temporarily  suffer  among  us  (which,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  think  would  be  the  case),  granting  still   I 
other  untoward  possibilities,  which  after  all  would  be 
only  possibilities — yet  the  question  is,  and  cannot  be  , 
put  by,  What  are  we  to  do   now  in  face  of  the  definite   1 
facts  that  confront  us,  and  of  the  responsibilities  that  ■ 
inevitably    grow    out    of    those    facts?      One    palpable 
immediate  duty  is  worth  a  dozen  possibilities,  and  as 
for  the  problems  that  often  arise  for  men  and  nations  in 
the   pathw^ay   of  duty,  and  that  may  gather  thick   and 
make  the  way  dark  at  times  for  us  in  the  future,  I  like 
to  think  of  an  old  Biblical  saying,  in  which  John  Bright 
used  to  take  comfort,  that  "  to  the  upright  there  ariseth 
Hght  in  the  darkness,"  and  also  of  what  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  this  nation  said  the  other  night,  "  Destiny  that 
results   from   duty  performed    may  bring    anxiety    and 
perils,  but  never  failure  or  dishonor."  * 

As  matter  of  fact  and  in  calm  reason,  what  do  the 
difficulties  amount  to  that  are  urged  against  such  a 
course  as  I  have  proposed  ?  The  real  difficulties  are 
against  a  course  of  conquest  and  forcible  annexation — 
i.  e.,  against  "Imperialism"  (if  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word).  About  this  I  have  already  delivered  myself 
with  probably  sufficient  distinctness.     Yet  some  of  the 

*  If  the  question  were  one  of  embarking  on  a  colonial  policy  simpl  j 
from  considerations  of  national  interest,  apart  from  any  pressure  of  duty, 
1  should  think  most  of  Dr.  Adler's  argument  quite  pertinent.  The 
advantage  of  colonies  to  America  may  be  seriously  questioned.  See  Mr. 
Bryce's  thoughtful  article  in  Harper' s  Magazine  for  September  on  that 
phase  of  the  subject. 
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objections  to  Imperialism  equally  apply  to  a  policy  of 
temporary  Protectorates  such  as  I  ha\e  sur^gestcd. 
This,  too,  would  undoubtedly  involve  us  in  increased 
military  and  na\-al  expenditure,  though  it  must  be  said 
that  far  hea\ier  taxation  than  we  now  have  could  be 
easily  borne  if  it  were  rightfully  apportioned.  This, 
too,  would  invoke  the  possibility  of  our  being  drawn 
into  the  complications  of  European  politics — /.  i\,  o( 
being  a  Power  among  the  Powers  of  the  great  world,  in- 
stead of  a  nation  set  off  here  altogether  by  ourseKes. 
If  we  could  in  honor  avoid  this,  for  a  little  longer  space, 
I  for  one  should  be  glad  ;  and  if  peaceably  England 
could  be  given  in  charge  of  the  Philippines,  the  respite 
could  be  had.  I  think  few  Americans  7i'a/if  the  Philip- 
pines, except  traders,  who  could  in  any  case  trade  as 
freely  under  the  British  flag  as  under  the  American. 
And  yet,  sooner  or  later,  so  small  is  the  world  becom- 
ing, we  shall  be  a  Power  among  the  Powers  anywa\-. 
We  might  as  well  begin  to  learn  the  arts  of  diplomac)- 
now.  W^e  cannot  forever  plead  }Outh  and  inexperience 
as  a  reason  for  being  allowed  to  grow  undisturbed, 
quietly,  in  a  corner.  Already  we  are  not  weak,  and  we 
are  not  incapable,  and  we  really  belong  to  the  family  of 
nations,  and  the  great  world-problems,  including  the 
problems  of  "  inferior  races,"  are  for  us  to  soh'e  as  well 
as  them.  It  is  said,  democracies  are  not  as  fitted  to  be 
as  helpful  in  this  particular  way  as  aristocracies  or  mon- 
archies. Democracies  are  based  on  the  principle  of 
.self-rule  ;  they  are  by  nature  unfitted  to  rule  others — so 
the  argument  goes.  What  a  satire  on  democracy ! 
We  ordinarily  think  that  a  man  who  rules  him.sclf  is 
fitted  on  this  \-cry  account  to  exercise  wise  management 
over    others.      If   so    of  an    individual,   why    not    of   a 
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people  ?  And  if  the  final  destiny  of  the  so-called 
"  inferior  races  "  is  self-rule,  who  so  adapted  to  conduct 
them  to  this  goal  as  those  who  believe  in  self-rule 
themselves  ?  True,  democratic  theories  must  not  be 
visionary ;  they  must  recognize  gradations  of  human 
progress.  Because  all  men  are  equal  in  certain  respects, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  in  all ;  de- 
mocracy need  not  be  quite  lacking  in  practical  sense. 
As  I  understand  essential  democracy,  it  is  a  working 
principle  for  some  and  a  faith  for  all  ;  and  the  faith  has 
never  been  better  expressed  than  in  the  language  of  a 
great  German,  Alexander  von  Humboldt  :  "  There  are 
some  races  more  cultured  and  adv^anced  than  others  ; 
more  ennobled  by  education.  But  there  are  no  races 
more  noble  than  others.  All  are  equally  destined  for 
freedom."  This  is  the  great  essential  idea  that  democ- 
racy— may  I  not  proudly  say  American  democracy  ? — 
is  to  carry  to  the  world.  If  we  accept  our  charge  in 
the  Philippines  (supposing  we  find  we  cannot  commit  it 
to  any  other),  if  we  accept  it  in  Porto  Rico,  if  we  accept 
it  in  Cuba,  shall  it  not  be  everywhere  alike,  not  to  rule, 
save  as  a  provisional  passing  necessity,  but  to  educate, 
to  elevate,  to  fit  for  self-rule  ?  Oh,  happy  country,  if 
thou  shalt  choose  that  course  ! 

The  one  serious,  immediate  difficulty  is,  that  we  have 
no  experience  in  doing  this  sort  of  work,  that  we  have 
no  machinery  already  devised  for  doing  it,  that  we  have 
no  civil  servants  such  as  England  has,  that  instead  we 
have  the  spoils  system  still  more  or  less  in  vogue,  and 
that  Manila  and  Porto  Rico  and  Havana  would  only  be 
fresh  fields  for  us  to  batten  in.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
like  folly  to  do  what  we  are  not  prepared  to  do.  But  if 
we   have  to   do  a    thing,   we   shall    prepare  ourselves. 
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Happily  \vc  have  already  a  start.  The  work  will  nat- 
urally fall  largely  at  the  beginning  to  the  army  and 
navy,  and  it  is  just  in  these  branches  of  the  public  serv- 
ice that  civil  service  principles  have  a  hold — above  all 
in  the  navy.  Here  promotion  or  advancement  is  based 
on  seniority  alone.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  it  is  stated, 
a  captain  steps  from  the  head  of  his  grade  to  the  bottom 
of  the  list  of  commodores,  and  no  official  power  can 
either  retard  or  hasten  his  upward  movement.*  The 
system  is  not  so  rigid  in  the  army,  and  "  political  pulls  " 
are  hence  more  or  less  in  order — and  the  result  is  seen 
in  the  contrasted  leaderships  in  the  army  and  navN'  in 
the  late  war.  The  remedy  is  to  make  the  army  like  the 
navy,  and  to  make  our  whole  civil  service  like  both. 
We  can  do  this  if  we  will,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  to 
make  us  will  than  to  take  a  new  departure  and  to  feel  a 
new  necessity.  Sound  civil  service  principles  are  mak- 
ing headway  in  the  community  every  year  anyway  ;  it 
is  the  set  of  the  tide  ;  the  spoils  system  demoralizes 
parties,  it  demoralizes  individuals,  it  makes  our  manage- 
ment of  the  Indians  a  national  disgrace — even  our  prac- 
tical men  among  social  reformers  are  beginning  to  see 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  social  amelioration  that  does 
not  begin  with  its  abolition.  With  the  army  and  navy, 
already  more  or  less  graded  and  discipHned,  in  the  lead, 
we  may  hope  that  fresh  demands  arising  from  the  neces- 
sities of  a  new  situation  will  lead  U>  an  improved  civil 
service  for  the  country  all  along  the  line.  Doubtless 
we  shall  show  our  inexperience  and  blunder  more  or 
less  at  the  start ;  doubtless  we  shall  perfect  our  machin- 
ery gradually — but  the  simple  injunction  not  to  go  into 
the  water  because  wc  have  not  learned  to  swim  will  per- 
*So  H.  L.   West  in  the  J-'ontnu  ^ 'ft..  1S98,  p.  174- 
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haps  not  be  found  much  sager  counsel  now  than  ordi- 
narily in  the  past.  Is  it  really  necessary  to  say  to  our 
wiseacres  that  the  only  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  is  to 
do  it — and  that,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  mathemat- 
ics, there  must  be  a  first  time  ?* 

The  bottom  fact  is,  that  what  this  country  needs  more 
than  anything  else  is  interest  in  public  affairs.  "Our 
politics  have  become  sordid  and  corrupt  chiefly  because 
the  general  attention  has  been  withdrawn  from  them."* 
One  writer  attributes  this  in  part  to  the  very  fact  of 
"  our  long  freedom  from  entangling  alliances,  and  our 
ability  to  conduct  our  affairs  with  little  danger  of  col- 
lision with  other  powers. "f  We  have  got  easy-going 
and  indifferent  to  purity  and  effectiveness  in  govern- 
mental administration.  We  think  little  of  the  nation 
and  much  of  ourselves.  It  is  possible  that  the  new  in- 
terest in  national  affairs,  the  new  sense  of  the  nation  as 
such,  the  new  attachment  to  it  and  glory  in  it,  will  be 
one  of  the  levers  by  which  the  national  life  will  be 
raised.  Once  before  in  America  there  was  an  "  era  of 
good  feeling."  It  was  after  the  assertion  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.     A  student  of  our  history,  and  teacher  in  one 

*  It  may  be  said  after  these  explanations  that  the  plan  of  a  protectorate 
differs  after  all  not  so  widely  from  that  of  an  actual  colony,  since  govern- 
mental machinery  of  some  sort  must  be  used  anyway.  But  all  would  de- 
pend on  the  purpose  and  ultimate  motive  lying  back  of  the  machinery. 
It  would  not  do  to  say,  the  facts  being  the  same,  the  motives  would  be  in- 
different. Here  the  motives  would  in  the  end  determine  the  fact.  Under 
the  colonial  idea  there  would  be  an  easy  consciousness  of  possession  from 
the  very  start ;  under  a  protectorate  there  would  never  be  a  consciousness 
of  possession,  but  rather  the  sense  that  some  day,  unless  the  unexpected 
happens,  our  duty  would  have  an  end.  Taking  down  the  flag  would  have 
as  much  honor  as  raising  it,  if  it  meant  a  duty  done,  a  task  disharged. 

*  Professor  John  Bascom,  quoted  in  Ci/y  and  State,  Sept.  15,  1898. 
t  Professor  W.  McDonald,  in  the  Fofuw,  Oct.,  1898,  p.    183. 
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of  our  universities,  has  remarked  that  it  is  difficult  for 
us  now  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  enthusiasm  aroused 
by  the  foreign  policy  of  the  early  '20s  ;  the  people  ac- 
cepted the  idea  of  leadership  in  American  affairs,  and 
even  of  a  kind  of  "  guardianship  over  the  rights  of  the 
new  world,"  and  this  deeply-rooted  conviction  gave  a 
moral  elevation  and  dignity  to  the  political  life  of  the 
Monroe  administration  which  it  has  not  again  attained. 
It  is  the  ideals  of  the  nation,  he  concludes,  after  observ- 
ing how  futile  have  been  the  attempts  in  recent  years  to 
raise  the  level  of  our  political  life  by  appeals  to  the  self- 
ish instincts — it  is  the  ideals  of  the  nation  rather  than 
the  reason  and  calculation  of  the  individual  that  consti- 
tute the  source  of  civic  strength  and  activity.*  If  this 
is  true,  those  are  making  a  sorry  mistake  who  are  pooh- 
poohing  the  new  national  feeling  that  is  rising  now.  In 
the  same  elevation  of  mind  with  which  the  country 
went  into  the  late  war  and  is  now  beginning  to  contem- 
plate the  novel  responsibilities  that  have  been  thrust 
upon  it,  it  may  be  led  to  face  the  problems  that  lie  un- 
solved within  its  own  borders.  With  the  strength  -with 
which  it  equips  itself  for  its  tasks  in  Havana  and  Porto 
Rico  and  Manila,  it  may  also  assail  misgovernment  and 
set  up  decent  and  righteous  government  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  in  Springfield  and  Albany,  and  hunt  the 
money-changers  out  of  the  temple  in  Washington  it- 
self It  is  seriousness,  gravity,  elevation,  that  the 
American  people  most  need,  the  .sense  of  something 
more  than  our  own  private  selves  and  our  own  private 
tasks,  the  consciousness  that  we  are  parts  of  a  greater 
stream  and  a  greater  life.  A  great  nation — /.  f.,  a  nation 
with  great  tasks,  and  great-minded  citizens  go  together  ; 

*  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  in  Chicago  Record,  Aug.  26th,  1898. 
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if  the  national  life  is  mean  and  paltry,  do  not  expect  the 
individual  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  it. 

I  see  the  signs  of  a  new  nation  about  me  now — it  is 
new  because  it  has  trusted  its  instincts  and  dared  to  sac- 
rifice for  a  sister  people's  liberty.  The  awakening  is  in- 
dissolubly  bound  up  with  its  sense  of  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity ouL  and  beyond  its  own  territorial  lines.  Unex- 
pectedly and  yet  honorably  it  can  serve  the  cause  of 
humanity  more  widely  yet.  A  new  and  larger  duty 
than  it  first  dreamed  of  thence  confrons  it.  Not 
lightly,  not  vaingloriously,  but  gravely,  humbly,  I  might 
almost  say  solemnly,  when  I  recall  the  mood  in  Avhich 
the  President  has  spoken,  I  see  the  nation  stepping  for- 
ward to  accept  that  duty.  A  flush  is  on  its  face,  not  the 
flush  born  of  a  consciousness  of  triumph,  but  the  flush 
of  ardent  resolve,  the  flush  of  forward-looking  expecta- 
tion, the  flush  of  a  youth  who  takes  up  a  task  that  he 
knows  will  try  his  powers.  Go  on,  brave  heart,  and 
never  strike  sail  to  a  fear.     Go  on, 

"...   and  let  thy  Fortune  be 
Forgotten  in  thy  Destiny." 
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Three  great  issues  have  been  before  the  American 
people  within  the  last  twelve  months.  The  first  was 
whether  this  nation  should  put  an  end  to  Spanish 
oppression  in  Cuba  and  set  the  island  free.  The  sec- 
ond was  whether,  having  broken  the  Spanish  power 
in  the  Philippines,  the  nation  should  thereafter  return 
the  islands  to  Spain  or  turn  them  over  to  some  other 
Power  or  leave  them  to  themselves,  in  any  case  wash- 
ing its  own  hands  of  them;  or  whether  it  should  as- 
sume some  manner  of  responsibility  for  them.  The 
third  issue  is  now  before  us.  We  have  freed  Cuba;  we 
have  accepted  responsibility  for  the  Philippines — and 
the  question  now  is,  how  shall  we  discharge- that  re- 
sponsibility, in  what  spirit  shall  we  act,  do  we  really 
wish  to  own  the  Philippines  or  do  we  wish  to  make 
them  free? 

Each  one  of  these  issues  has  tried,  or  is  trying, 
keenly  the  temper  of  the  people.  Some  thought  in 
the  first  place  that  Cuba  was  no  concern  of  ours — ab- 
horred the  war  altogether.  Later,  many  believed  that 
we  should  do  anything  rather  than  charge  ourselves 
with  the  Philippines — some,  like  Prof.  Norton,  even 
advocating  (leaving  them  to  Spain.  But  the  main 
body  of  the  people  was  moved  in  both  instances  by 


humaner,  more  generous  thoughts.  The  nation  has 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  we  were  our  brother's 
keeper — and  even  to  islands  in  distant  seas  we  have 
stretched  out  the  friendly  hand.  The  nation  has  as- 
sumed responsibility  and  has  even  agreed  to  pay  Spain 
$20,000,000  for  a  quit-claim  deed  to  the  islands.  From 
a  legal  point  of  view^  the  Philippines  are  in  our  hands. 

And  now  an  issue  has  arisen  that  entirely  over- 
shadows the  earlier  ones.  It  has  not  stood  out  clearly 
till  now.  When  men  have  urged  keeping  control  of 
the  Philippines,  they  have  been  called  Imperialists,  or 
in  any  case  Expansionists.  But  it  may  be  that  they 
were,  and  it  may  be  they  were  not.  It  is  possible  to 
approve  of  both  the  war  and  the  Paris  treaty,  and  yet 
to  be  opposed  to  imperialism  or  expansion.  Im- 
perialism now  first  has  a  distinct  signification — I 
mean,  as  related  to  a  practical  issue.  Imperialism 
was  not  the  issue  a  year  ago;  it  was  not  the  issue  when 
the  treaty  was  signed  in  Paris.  Now  it  is  the  issue — 
do  we  believe  in  forcible  expansion  or  not?  For  that 
is  the  meaning  of  imperialism,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion now  confronting  the  American  people. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  have  been  simply 
shocking;  they  have  been  humiliating  to  anyone  who 
loved  olci-fashioned  American  ideas.  But  they  have 
only  broug-ht  home  to  everybody  what  the  thoughtful 
and  discerning  already  knew.  This  is  that  the  Philip- 
pinos  want  freedom,  just  as  the  Cubans  did,  and  the 
question  is,  have  we  broken  the  Spanish  power  over 
them  to  set  them  free,  or  to  give  them  a  new  master? 
A  people  that  does  not  care  for  freedom  is  perhaps 
not  worth  freeing,  but  the  Philippinos  have  cared 
enough  for  freedom  to  make  several  unaided  at- 
tempts at  it  during  the  century.  Twelve  times,  de- 
spairing of  a  peaceful  redress  of  grievances,  they  have 
risen  in  insurrection.  They  are  naturally  peaceful; 
according  to  General  Merritt  they  are  not  natural  and 
pertinacious  fighters,  like  our  Indians,  but  docile  and 
amiable.  Far  away  as  they  have  been,  we  have  known 
or  heard  little  of  them,  but  of  the  last  revolutionary 


uprising  in  1896  we  have  distinct  information.     It  haa 
six  separate  objects: 

(i)  The  expulsion  of  the  monastic  orders,  who. 
even  CathoHc  authorities  admit,  practiced  fearful 
abuses. 

(2)  The  abolition  of  the  Governor  General's  arbi- 
trary power  to  banish  without  accusation,  trial  or 
sentence. 

(3)  Restoration  to  the  natives  of  lands  held  by  the 
religious  orders. 

(4)  A  limitation  of  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the 
civil  guard. 

(5)  No  arrest  without  judge's  warrant. 

(6)  Abolition  of  the  fifteen  days  per  annum  com- 
pulsory labor. 

These  were  hardly  the  demands  of  savages,  either  in 
morals  or  mind.  The  Philippinos  are  evidently 
human  beings,  in  some  respects  not  unlike  ourselves. 
Indeed,  while  the  bulk  of  them  [I  have  in  mind,  par- 
ticularly, Luzon,  where  are  five  out  of  the  seven  or 
eight  million,  making  up  the  population  of  the 
islands]  are  uneducated  and  half-civilized,  they  have 
some  of  the  marks  of  a  superior  people.  They 
wish  education.  They  are  cleanly,  are  hospitable 
and  obliging.  They  have  a  pleasing  family  life. 
Wives  have  an  amount  of  liberty  hardly  e(|ualcd 
in  any  other  Eastern  country,  and  they  seldom 
abuse  it.  The  men  are  self-respecting  and  self-re- 
strained to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  climate  allows 
them  to  be  indolent,  yet  they  possess  many  fine 
branches  of  industry  (making  beautiful  mats  and  ele- 
gant linen  fabrics),  and  they  imitate  such  branches  of 
European  industry  as  ship  building,  leather  dressing 
and  carriage  building,  with  great  success.  With  their 
patriarchal  system  of  living,  they  have  not  learned 
the  art  of  forming  a  state  and  are  commonly  su])posed 
to  be  destitute  of  the  capacity  of  governing  them- 
selves; yet  the  stress  of  circumstances  has  developed 
leaders  among  them  and  during  the  past  year  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  organize  a  government.     For 
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three  centuries  they  have  been  subject  to  Spanish  rule, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  deny  the  existence  of  capacities 
that  have  not  been  allowed  to  grow.  What  their  ca- 
pabilities are  is  shown  in  the  nature  and  personnel 
and  working  of  the  extempore  government  they  now 
have  and  which  makes  so  much  a  part  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  present  situation  that  I  must  give  a  few 
details. 

Its  seat  is  in  Malolos,  forty-five  miles  from  Manila. 
There  the  Philippine  Congress  sits  in  an  old  Spanish 
church.  It  had  eighty-three  members  when  it  de- 
clared the  republic  on  the  i6th  of  September  last; 
more  have  since  been  added.  Of  these  eighty- three, 
seventeen  were  graduates  of  European  universities. 
The  President  studied  at  Madrid  and  Salamanca,  tak- 
ing degrees  in  theology  and  law,  and  is  an  author,  his 
works  on  the  life  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Luzon  having  been  translated  into  German.  The 
head  proper  of  the  government  is  a  man  who  had  been, 
under  Spanish  rule,  a  petty  governor  of  his  native 
town,  a  landed  proprietor  and  by  no  means  an  ad- 
venturer with  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose — Agui- 
naldo.  Aguinaldo  was  the  leader  of  the  insurrection 
of  1896,  and  yet  when  the  Spanish  government  agreed 
to  make  concessions  and  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  in- 
surgent troops,  he  counseled  peace  and  his  counsel 
prevailed.  (I  may  add  that  the  insurgents  disbanded 
and  kept  their  agreement  to  the  lette;r,  while  the  Span- 
ish government  did  nothing  in  the  way  of  reforms 
and  only  paid  a  third  of  the  money  promised,  and 
that  the  payment  of  this  to  Aguinaldo,  the  recognized 
representative  of  the  insurgents,'  constitutes  the  only 
basis  I  have  been  able  to  discover  for  the  charge 
which  our  papers  are  making  that  he  was  a  black- 
mailer and  a  bandit.)  According  to  a  writer  in  the 
Rez'iezv  of  Rcviezvs,  who  knew  him,  "friends  and  ene- 
mies agree  that  he  is  intelligent,  ambitious,  far-sighted, 
brave,  self-controlled,  honest,  moral,  vindictive  and 
at  times  cruel."     His  cruelty  has  been  kept  well  in 
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check,  however,  during-  the  past  year,  for  all  accounts 
agree  that  he  has  been  temperate  in  the  use  of  his* 
power  and  that  his  soldiers  have  treated  their  Span- 
ish prisoners  more  humanely  than  the  Spaniards  used' 
to  treat  the  Philippines  who  fell  into  their  hands.  His 
extraordinary  ability  as  a  military  org'anizer  are  com- 
monly admitted.  Encouraged  in  part  by  our  own 
representatives,  he  came  from  Hong  Kong  (where  he 
had  been  since  the  insurrection  of  1896)  to  Luzon, 
organized  a  native  revolutionary  army,  was  of  incal- 
culable advantage  to  our  own  military  forces,  cap- 
tured something  like  15,000  Spaniards,  raised  large 
sums  of  money  ranging  as  high  as  $200,000  a  month, 
and  under  his  leadership  the  Spanish  dominion  was 
practically  confined  to  two  towns,  Manila  in  Luzon  and 
Iloilo  in  Panay,  Iloilo  itself  being  afterward  surren- 
dered by  the  Spanish  to  him.  The  fact  is  that  up  to 
last  Sunday  American  authority  hardly  extended  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Manila  City,  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  Luzon,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  islands  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  government.  This  govern- 
ment sent  an  embassy  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
setting  forth  that  it  embraced  fifteen  provinces  and  that 
in  all  of  them  good  order  and  tranquility  prevailed. 
An  acknowledged  authority  on  the  Philippines,  long  a 
resident  there,  writes  in  a  recent  review  that  he  has 
before  him  a  list  of  the  township  presidents  through- 
out Luzon,  many  of  whom  he  has  personally  known 
for  years.'  Since  the  government  has  obtained  pos- 
session of  Iloilo,  law  and  order  has  equally  prevailed 
there,  according  to  the  testimony  of  our  own  oibserv- 
ers.  The  Philippine  government  sent  a  representative 
to  Washington,  w^hom  our  government  refused  to  re- 
ceive, though  personally,  and  as  he  has  conducted 
himself,  no  one  has  taken  exception  to  him.  But 
a  short  time  since  the  Congress  at  Malolos  passed  a' 
fresh  vote  of  confidence  in  Aguinaldo  and  empowered 
him  to  declare  war  on  America  whenever  he  should 
deem  it  desirable.     Grant  that  this  government  maj^' 
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not  be  an  ideal  government,  grant  that  it  may  not 
act  wisely,  grant  that  it  does  not  represent  the  whole 
people  of  the  Philippines  but  only  the  more  enter- 
prising and  progressive  classes,  none  the  less  it  is 
something,  and  I  should,  think  any  lover  of  freedom, 
any  old-fashioned  American,  would  welcome  it  as  a 
beginning  and  as  prophetic  of  greater  things  that 
may  some  time  come. 

I  started  out  by  saying  that  the  Philippinos  wanted 
freedom  and  I  have  stated  all  these  things  to  show 
what  manner  of  people  they  were.  And  now  the  ques- 
tion is,  Spain  having  transferred  to  us  whatever  title 
to  the  islands  she  possessed  (and  I  am  not  sorry  for 
it),  no  other  nation  having  the  right  to  interfere, 
what  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  proceed  to  enforce  our 
title  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  or  shall  we  respect  the 
instincts  and  aspirations  for  freedom  of  those  dusky 
tribes,  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  perfect  the  indepen- 
dent political  institutions  that  are  already  in  their  in- 
fancy, and  defend  them  against  any  possible  assault 
from  without?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  Philippines 
are  ours  in  the  sense  in  which  the  territory  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  is  ours.  All  we  have  is 
a  quitclaim  deed  to  them  from  Spain.  We  have  what- 
ever title  Spain  had.  But  what  in  the  light  of  Ameri- 
can ideas  was  that  title  worth?  There  is  an  old  notion 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  our  political  system  that 
government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  Without  insisting  on  a  literal  and 
pedantic  interpretation  of  that  notion,  its  general 
meaning  is  plain.  It  is  the  charter  of  our  liberty,  the 
spiritual  basis  of  American  institutions.  In  the  name 
of  that  idea  and  under  its  sacred  sanction  we  flung 
ourselves  into  the  Cuban  war.  Despite  all  low  mo- 
tives that  intermingled,  there  was  a  note  of  idealism 
in  our  first  pronouncement.  We  'have  mot  sinned 
against  that  idea  (unless  in  the  war  with  Mexico)  till 
now;  the  constraining  motive  in  our  declaration  to 
England  about  Venezuela  was  of  this  character — we 
will  not  have  political    freedom    trenched    upon    on 


this  continent,  that  was  the  meaning  ot  it.  Are  we 
ready,  is  the  American  people  ready  to  forget  that 
idea  now?  Circumstances  do  aher  cases;  does 
it  alter  this  case,  or  is  it  a  principle  of  the  national 
life?  The  Monroe  doctrine  may  be  abandoned,  though 
I  think  it  has  been  rather  extended  than  abandoned 
in  the  recent  war  (for  the  root  principle  of  it  is  noth- 
ing else  than  concern  for  liberty);  the  wise  counsels  ot 
the  fathers,  of  even  great  Washington,  may  no  longer 
be  applicable;  but  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
simply  a  counsel  or  is  it  rather  America's  life  blood? 
For  my  own  part.  I  am  in  this  case  a  conservative, 
for  when  the  past  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  enunciated 
a  principle,  I  know  nothing  else  than  to  cling  to  it. 
Idealism  and  consen'atism  blend  in  one.  Happy  is 
that  country  that  can  look  back  as  well  as  forward 
to  something  great.  Many  countries  are  glad  to 
cover  up  their  beginnings;  thank  the  blessed  fates, 
we  in  America  are  in  luckier  stead. 

Now,  if  the  Philippinos  wished  to  become  a  part 
of  us,  we  should  not  sin  against  our  great  principle 
in  incorporatmg-  them,  however  undesirable  and  po- 
litically inexpedient  such  a  result  might  be.  and  the 
ratified  treaty  would  leave  the  world  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  We  might  have  cherished  this  idea  at  the 
start,  we  might  have  thought  that  any  subject  people 
would  be  glad  to  come  under  the  protection  of  our 
flag;  but  apparently  we  are  mistaken,  we  are  waking 
up  to  see  that  other  peoples,  even  so-called  inferior 
peoples,  may  have  a  desire  to  have  their  own  political 
existence  as  truly  as  we  did,  now  a  himdred 
and  more  years  ago.  We  are  confronted  with  a  sit- 
uation in  which  we  have  a  paper  title  to  a  people  that 
after  all  does  not  wish  to  belong  to  us.  If  they  were 
our  own  people  as  the  South  was,  we  might  hold 
them  even  against  their  consent;  but  they  are  for- 
eigners and  outsiders  to  start  with.  We  have  abso- 
lutely no  claim  on  them  at  all  save  the  quitclaim 
title  which  Spain  has  given  us.  and  what,  after  all. 
does  that  title  amount  to  in  the  lisfht  of  the  facts  of 


this  past  week,  save  permission  to  make  a  con- 
quest of  them?  We  hear  much  of  expansion,  of  in- 
evitable expansion,  of  the  instinct  to  hve  and  grow 
and  expand  itself  which  every  great  people  feels. 
Americans  talk  in  this  way  as  well  as  Englishmen 
and  I  will  not  deny  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it;  all" 
I  can  say  is  that  according  to  the  American  idea 
there  are  rightful  limitations  to  the  process  and  these 
limitations  are  set  in  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  if  we  forget  those  limitations  we 
become  no  better  than  the  Roman  Empire  of  old, 
and  our  republic  is  but  a  name.  These  limitations 
hold  against  a  weak  people  as  truly  as  against  a  strong 
one.  The  test  of  justice  is  in  respecting  the  weak, 
and  if  justice  is  laid  low  it  will  lay  us  low  in  time. 
There  is  only  one  thing  stronger  than  man  or  the 
strongest  and  most  expansive  nation,  and  that  is  the 
immortal  laws,  God. 

This  nation  has  had  full  warning  of  the  dire  events 
that  have  happened  this  past  week.  Ever  since  Dewey 
entered  Manila  Bay  we  could,  if  we  had  our  ears  tec 
the  ground,  hear  the  murmurs  and  resolves  of  cer- 
tafn  dark-skinned  people  that  they  would  throw  of¥ 
a  hated  oppressor's  yoke  and  would  not  bow  meekly 
to  a  new  master.  There  has  been  apparently  much 
holding  the  ears  to  the  ground  to  know  what  our 
people  really  wanted,  but  there  has  not  been  appar- 
ently much  heeding  of  what  even  came  over  the  wires 
from  the  distant  East.  We  knew  or  could  have  known 
that  conditions  were  ripe  for  a  fresh  insurrection,, 
we  knew  or  could  have  known  that  after  Dewey's  vic- 
tory it  began,  we  ourselves  aiding  and  abetting, 
and  in  turn  profiting  by  it.  We  supplied  the  insur- 
gents with  arms  and  ammunition;  through  our  agent 
at  Hong  Kong  we  encouraged  Aguinaldo  to  go  back 
to  Luzon,  w^e  even  allowed  them  to  think  that  we 
should  favor  Philippine  independence;  they  inno- 
cently believed  that  we  sympathized  with  them,  that 
having  set  out  to  free  the  Cubans,  we  could  not  be 
indifferent  to  their  own  aspirations.  They  did  not  wish 
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German  aid  and  refused  it  when  it  was  offered  to 
them,  but  they  were  wilUng  to  be  beholden  to  us — 
we  the  great  Uberty-loving  power  of  the  West.  They 
would  not  seriously  oppose  a  temporary  American 
protectorate.  All  this  appeared  in  their  formal  state- 
ment to  the  American  people,  brought  to  this  country 
by  Agoncillo  in  September.  Yes,  as  late  as  two 
months  ago  they  recognized  that  such  a  protector- 
ate would  be  necessary  to  them,  as  otherwise  thev 
would,  with  whatever  government  they  might  set  up 
for  themselves,  sooner  or  later  become  the  prey  of 
some  greedy  Power.  But  gradually  they  have  be- 
come skeptical  of  our  intentions.  They  have  been 
led  to  suspect  that  w^e  after  all  want  to  own  their 
islands,  and  who  will  deny  \\"ith  some  reason?  They 
claim  that  their  shipping  has  been  interfered  with 
and  arms  and  ammunition  seized;  they  claim  their 
taxes  are  under  the  American  authorities  increased 
and  old  custom  house  abuses  continued.  Three  times 
they  have  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  secure  official 
recognition,  through  their  representative,  from  the 
United  States  government.  The  United .  States  will 
not  declare  what  its  future  intentions  are.  It  refuses 
to  say  that  it  will  not  hold  the  islands  permanently. 
The  President  talks  of  "benevolent  assimilation,"  and 
when  a  Senator  assuming  to  speak  for  the  adminis- 
tration announces  that  our  duty  is  to  be  only  tem- 
porary, there  is  a  disavowal  of  the  statement.  Every- 
thing looks  like  expansion,  peaceful  expansion  if  pos- 
sible, forcible  expansion  if  necessary,  but  expansion 
in  every  case.  The  Philippinos  scent  imperialism, 
and  they  are  right.  Victory  has  intoxicated  this  peo- 
ple; the  coinmercial  spirit  is  seducing  it,  making  it 
forget  itself  and  leave  the  straight  grand  path  it  en- 
tered on  a  year  ago.  In  a  recent  census  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  it  was  found  that  two-thirds 
of  them  w^ere  for  a  "forward  policy" — and  we  knoAv 
what  that  means.  If  the  people  move  or  if  powerful 
interests  move  our  Chief  Magistrate,  pure-minded 
and  just-minded  though  he  is,  gives  no  sign  that  he 
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will  gainsay.  To  wait  to  know  just  how  to  act  is 
legitimate;  to  wait  for  principles — what  under  heaven 
is  that  but  to  confess  that  we  have  no  principles? 
Seeing  that  the  nation  has  no  mind  on  this  new  issue, 
this  all-important,  life  and  death  issue  to  themselves, 
knowing  full  well  that  when  conscience  is  not  alive 
interests  sweep  men  away,  hearing  the  ever  bolder 
and  bolder  expressions  of  imperialist  policy  from  our 
newspapers,  magazines  and  public  men,  and  finding 
that  the  main  problem  discussed  among  us  is  how 
to  get  the  islands  and  yet  not  give  the  people  rights, 
who  can  wonder  that  the  Philippinos,  victims  of  dis- 
illusionment, lost  their  patience  and  made  up  their 
minds  to  strike  a  blow  before  it  should  be  forever  too 
late?  For  my  own  part,  1  have  no  wonder  and  rather 
admire,  though  I  pity  their  ignorance  and  folly.  Poor 
Philippinos!  What  are  they  with  their  scanty  equip- 
ment, with  their  pitiful  bows  and  arrows,  before  the 
army  and  the  navy  of  the  United  States!  But  they 
will  soon  learn  better — or  at  least  those  who  survive 
after  our  gallant  attacks!  After  the  bravest  are  win- 
nowed out  we  shall  no  doubt  have  a  docile,  oibedi- 
ent  population  to  rule  over  and  "benevolently  as- 
similate." 

The  responsibihty  for  the  disgraceful  battles  of  the 
past  week  is  commonly  put  on  the  Senators  who  op- 
posed the  treaty.  There  never  was  a  more  superficial 
opinion.  The  real  responsibility  lay  with  those  who 
have  refused  to  say  a  single  clear  word  to  the  effect 
that  we  had  no  wish  to  govern  the  Philippines  with- 
out their  consent.  One  word  even  from  the  President 
alone  to  the  effect  that  we  viewed  our  offices  as  merely 
temporary,  that  ultimately  we  hoped  the  Philippines 
would  be  free  even  as  Cuba  is  to  be  free,  would  have 
made  the  Philippinos  our  friends,  would  have  made 
them  not  dream  of  opening  hostiHties  upon  us,  would 
have  made  them  gladly  co-operate  with  us  even  as 
the  Cubans  are  beginning  to  do  in  that  long  unhappy 
isle.  Unless  we  are  to  embark  on  an  imperialist  pol- 
icy, the  slaughters  on  either  side  the  past  w^ek  are 
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the  sickliest,  ghastliest  waste  that  this  war  or  any 
war  has  ever  known.  There  is  no  honor  for  anv 
American  who  fell  on  the  plains  near  Manila  in  these 
engagements;  there  is  no  comfort  for  any  desolate 
American  home  in  the  thought  that  the  life  was  of- 
fered up  for  liberty  or  in  any  holy  cause.  If  it  was 
all  waste  there  surely  was  no  honor,  and  if  it  was 
necessary  as  a  first  step  toward  imperialism,  there 
was  honor  only  as  honor  and  shame  are  one,  only 
as  there  can  be  honor  in  fighting  to  enslave  men. 
As  holy  as  was  the  war  for  Cuba,  so  unholy  is  this 
war  against  the  Phihppines.  It  is  a  black  disgrace 
to  America,  it  makes  me  hang  my  head  in  shame  for 
my  country.  If  I  had  thought  of  this  outcome  I 
would  rather  have  had  the  Cubans  starved  and  rotted 
out  than  that  this  people,  with  its  proud  his- 
tory, with  its  glorious  past,  should  sully  itself  with 
such  dishonor.  I  know,  of  course,  there  was  nothing 
for  our  soldiers  to  do  but  to  fire  back  when  they  were 
fired  upon,  and  I  nowise  reflect  upon  the  personal 
bravery  they  may  have  shcnvn.  They  were  victims, 
not  causes;  but  the  damnable  disgrace  of  this  busi- 
ness is  on  ourselves  that  we  have  not  known  our 
mind,  and  on  the  highest  in  the  land  that  they  have 
not  known  their  mind. 

It  is  high  time  this  country  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  decided  whether  it  is  for  imperialism  or 
against  imperialism.  Everyone  who  believes  in  the 
forcible  subjection  of  the  Philippines,  everyone  who 
believes  in  prosecuting  the  present  war  even  for  a 
a  day  without  an  explicit  declaration  on  our  part  that 
w'e  have  no  designs  on  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  Philippine  people  and  mean  ultimately  to  do 
for  them  only  what  we  mean  to  do  for  Cuba,  is  an 
imperialist.  He  nowise  differs  from  English  impe- 
rialists, he  nowise  differs  from  those  who  went  plun- 
dering the  world  (or  approved  of  it)  undei"  a  Roman 
emperor;  the  essence  of  imperialism  is  disregard  <»f 
liberty.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe  in 
liberty,  who  oppose  conquest,  are  the  anti-imperial- 
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ists.  It  is  not  a  quesition  of  how  much  territory  we 
shall  have,  but  of  how  it  shall  be  acquired.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  favoring"  war  or  of  opposing  war,  but 
of  what  we  have  to  say  to  a  specific  kind  of  war.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  seeking  new  markets  for  Ameri- 
can trade,  or  of  being  content  with  the  markets  we 
already  have,  but  of  what  we  are  willing  to  do  to  get 
new  markets.  One  thing  at  a  time,  and  the  nation 
needs  to  clearly  envisage  this  question  at  the  present 
moment. 

Already  there  has  been  a  relaxing  of  old  sentiments. 
Even  Mr.  Blaine  opposed  the  right  of  conquest.  He 
induced  the  P'an-7\merican  Congress  to  distinctly  say 
that  the  principle  of  conquest  should  not  be  recog- 
nized as  admissible  under  American  public  law,  and 
that  all  cessions  of  territory  made  under  threats  of 
war  or  the  pressure  of  an  arme'd  force  should  be 
void.  I  fear  that  there  are  many  who  would  not 
find  that  this  expresses  their  sentiments  now.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  said  in  the  case  of  Cuba  that  "forcible 
annexation  cannot  be  thought  of,"  that  it  would  by 
our  code  of  morals  be  "criminal  aggression;"  but  how 
many  would  say  it  now  with  reference  to  the  Philip- 
pines? Would  our  Chief  Magistrate  himself  say  it? 
It  is  not  a  moment  too  early  to  face  this  question  and 
to  settle  it.  It  is  now  that  we  are  at  a  real  parting 
of  the  ways.  Let  us  maintain  our  authority 
if  we  will  in  the  Philippines,  though  we  have  only  our- 
selves to  thank  that  we  must  do  this  at  such  fearful 
cost,  but  let  us  say  without  further  delay  what  our 
end  and  object  is  in  asserting  our  authority.  The 
whole  future  development  of  America  turns  on  how 
we  answer  this  question.  If  we  go  one  way,  we  shall 
simply  add  America  to  the  list  of  the  Pcnvers,  of  w'hich 
the  world  has  too  many  already  that  are  unscrupu- 
lous foes  of  the  liberty  of  man,  and  we  shall  do  so 
without  the  excuse  which  old  crowded  Europe 
may  plead  for  itself,  do  it  in  a  kind  of  wantonness 
and  speculative  fever.  And  since  we  shall  be  learn- 
ing contempt  of  liberty  abroad,  it  will  be  harder  to 
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keep  respect  for  liberty  at  home.  Little  by  little  in- 
dividual rights,  which  it  has  been  our  glory  to  de- 
fend, will  come  to  be  regarded  as  indifferent  matters. 
If  on  the  other  hand  we  withstand  the  temptation, 
the  republic  will  be  the  stronger  for  this  exercise  oi 
moral  force,  we  shall  continue  in  at  least  one  respect 
to  set  an  example  to  the  nations,  we  shall  move  on 
further  and  further  along  the  lines  of  our  appointed 
task,  to  show  how  liberty  may  be  guarded  at  home  and 
how  it  may  be  protected  and  its  area  extended  in  the 
great  world  outside. 

Sometimes  ministers  say  no  matter  how  the  prob- 
lem is  settled,  they  believe  the  nation  will  prosper. 
They  say  they  believe  God  has  yet  a  work  for  America 
to  do  and  that  we  shall  go  on  as  we  have  gone  on. 
But  a  minister  who  reads  his  Bible  should  know  bet- 
ter. The  language  reminds  me  of  those  in  ancient 
Israel  who  leaned  on  Jehovah,  saying,  "Is  not  Jehovah 
in  the  midst  of  us?  No  evil  can  come  upon  us,"  whom 
Micah  rebuked.  God,  the  real  God,  is  not  indiffer- 
ent which  of  two  courses  we  take;  he  does  not  take 
care  of  us  in  any  case;  only  if  we  take  the  right 
are  we  safe,  and  if  we  take  the  other  he  conducts  us 
to  destruction. 

It  is  a  sublime  call  which  comes  to  the  American 
nation  to-day.  Choose  ye  whom  ye  will  serve, 
Mammon  or  Liberty  and  Right.  Will  you  conquer 
races  groping  upward  to  freedom  and  to  light,  or 
will  you  make  yourselves  friends  to  them,  assisting 
them,  standing  guard  over  them  to  prevent  aggres- 
sions from  without?  The  London  Spectator  says  that 
an  independent  Philippine  republic  would  in  ten  years 
be  either  English,  German  or  Japanese.  That  is  what 
we  are  to  prevent.  That  is  why  we  cannot  withdraw 
from  the  China  Sea  and  leave  the  Philippines  abso- 
lutely to  themselves.  That  is  why  I  am  glad  that 
we  have  the  sort  of  title-deed  that  we  have.  The 
other  nations  thereby  respect  us  and  know  that  if  they 
interfere  they  will  have  someone  else  to  reckon  with 
besides  a  republic  just  in  its  swaddling  clothes.     We 
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should  give  the  PhiHppinos  a  chance.  We  should 
not  impose  upon  them  our  civilization  (beyond  the 
mere  respect  for  order,  which,  in  the  main,  indeed,  they 
already  have),  but  let  them  develop  their  own  civili- 
zation. The  world  is  not  all  of  one  type,  nor  need 
civilization  be  a  stereotyped  thing-.  We  should  ex- 
pect the  Malays,  under  fostering  influences,  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  world.  Whatever  they  may 
absorb  from  contact  with  outside  peoples  let  them 
absorb,  but  let  them  run  it  into  their  own  moulds; 
let  them  add  in  this  way  to  the  variety  and  wonder 
and  richness  of  the  world.  I  devoutly  hope,  I  would 
earnestly  pray  did  I  think  there  was  any  use  in  prayer, 
that  America  may  see  where  the  part  of  honor  and 
glory  really  lie,  and  I  can  at  least  beseech  you,  my 
hearers,  to  weigh  this  whole  matter  solemnly  in  your 
minds,  and  if  you  find  that  you  can  agree  with  me, 
then  go  among  your  friends  and  acquaintances  and 
make  converts  to  your  idea,  speak  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  in  public  and  in  private  a'bout  it,  for  I 
believe  the  fate  of  this  nation  now  trembles  in  the 
balance  and  that  action,  right  action,  alone  avails. 
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Washington's  Birthday,  Hke  the  Fourth  of  July, 
takes  us  back  to  an  inspiring  period  in  our  country's 
history.  The  charm  of  both  is  that  they  hft  us  into 
an  atmosphere  of  principles;  the  Fourth  of  July  com- 
memorates an  enunciation  of  them — the  birthday  we 
have  just  passed  a  man  who  grandly  fought  and 
grandly  lived  for  them.  For  the  moment,  remember- 
ing at  least  what  our  ancestors  have  done,  if  not  in 
view  of  anything  we  are  doing  to-day,  we  feel  it  is 
great  to  be  Americans.  We  realize  that  we  belong  to 
a  country  that  is  "dedicated,"  to  use  Lincoln's  word, 
to  an  idea — that  was  baptized  (if  I  may  borrow  a  term 
from  religion),  baptized  with  tears  and  blood,  into  a 
mission.  Defender  and  guardian  of  liberty — this  is 
"our  proud  thought  of  America.  In  the  name  of  liberty 
she  may  do  much ;  against  liberty  she  may  do  nothing. 
With  the  love  of  liberty  gone,  America  would  be  but 
.a  name. 

I  ask  you  to  go  back  with  me  this  morning  and  con- 
ceive the  circumstances  in  which  this  nation  was  born. 
And  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  shift  the  scene  and 
instead  of  picturing  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  colonies, 
as  is  customarily  done,  will  in  some  imperfect  fashion 
bring  England  before  our  view.  In  a  sense,  English 
aggression  is  as  much  responsible  for  independent 
and  libertv-loving  America  as  any  action  of  America 
itself. 


The  English  g-overnment  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
was,  in  effect,  the  rule  of  a  few  great  families.  In 
England  they  ruled  with  some  regard  to  the  liberties 
of  the  citizens.  Rights  under  the  Great  Charter  were 
respected  and  there  was,  roughly  speaking,  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament.  No  taxes  could 
be  imposed  except  by  Parhament.  Outside  England, 
however,  the  ruling  families  had  a  freer  hand.  The 
English  people  had  little  to  say  about  foreign  affairs. 
Yet  in  America  colonies  of  Englishmen  had  formed 
themselves  that  irritated  England's  rulers  by  their 
prettv  large  claims  to  rights  of  self-rule.  They  were 
loyal' in  spirit  to  the  mother  country,  but  as  they  were 
not  represented  in  Parliament  they  held  that  they 
should  have  local  assemblies  to  fix  the  taxes  that 
Parliament  fixed  for  their  brethren  across  the  sea. 
They  did  not  conceive  that  this  was  revolutionary,  but 
only  an  assertion  of  their  ancient  liberties  as  English- 
men. In  various  ways  that  I  need  not  stop  to  specify, 
their  instincts  for  self-government  and  the  English 
government's  desire  to  rule  them  came  into  collision. 
A  crisis  came  with  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in 
1765.  In  a  lesser  matter  James  Otis  had  already  con- 
tended that  the  rights  of  a  colonial  assembly,  as  re- 
garded the  expenditure  of  public  money,  were  as 
sacred  as  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
now  formal  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  assemblies  of 
Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennslyvania, 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  denying  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent. 
If  properly  solicited,  they  would  give  liberally  to  meet 
the  mother  country's  needs,  but  they  would  not  be 
forced;  they  objected  to  the  law  which  they  had  no 
hand  in  making.  Patrick  Henry  said,  "The  taxation 
of  the  people  by  themselves,  or  by  persons  chosen  by 
themselves  to  represent  them  ....  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Firitish  freedom."  Gadsden  of 
South  Carolina  declared,  "We  should  stand  upon  the 
broad  common  ground  of  those  natural  rights  that  we 
all  feel  and  know  as  men  and  as  descendants  of  Eng- 
lishmen." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  England  went  wrong 


and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  its  own  constitution.  The 
interesting  thing  is  that  there  were  men  in  England 
itself  who'  admitted  it.  When  trouble  ensued  in  Amer- 
ica and  a  fierce  debate  was  on  in  Parliament,  Pitt 
(afterward  Lord  Chatham)  hastened  from  a  sick  bed  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  avowed  that  he  rejoiced 
in  the  resistance  of  the  Americans  and  declared  that  if 
they  had  submitted  to  the  tax  they  would  have  shown 
themselves  only  fit  to  be  slaves.  Pie  pointed  out  that 
the  Americans  were  upholding  principles  of  political 
justice,  which  should  be  to  all  Englishmen  most  dear, 
and,  what  is  most  significant,  that  a  victory  over  the 
colonies  would  be  of  ill-omen  for  English  liberty.  "Be- 
ware," he  said,  "how  you  persist  in  this  ill-considered 
policy.  America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong 
man,  with  his  arms  round  the  pillar  of  the  constitu- 
tion." Mr.  John  Fiske,'^' commenting  on  the  scene,  says, 
that  from  the  history  of  the  European  world,  since  the 
later  days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  there  is  no  more 
important  lesson  to  be  learned  than  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  free  people  to  govern  a  dependent  people 
despotically  without  endangering  its  own  freedom. 
The  great-minded  man  accordingly  urged  that  the 
Stamp  Act  be  instantly  repealed  and  that  the  reason 
for  the  repeal  should  be  avowed  to  be  that  it  "was 
founded  on  an  erroneous  principle."  Others  in  the 
Commons,  and  some,  even,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  co- 
incided with  him  in  his  view',  and  the  result  was  that 
the  English  government  righted  itself  and  the  act  was 
repealed.  That  the  people  of  London  were  not  really 
in  sympathy  with  the  oppressive  measure  was  shown 
by  "their  receiving  the  news  of  the  repeal  with  enthusi- 
astic delig'ht.  So  little  unanimity  was  there  in  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  embarking  on  a  course  alien  to  its  bet- 
ter instincts  and  traditions;  so  bravely  did  some  of  its 
great  men  stand  out  to  stem  the  tide. 

But  an  evil  genivis  interfered  to  break  up  the  fair 
prospect  of  peace  that  was  thus  opened.  Whether  it 
w-as  an  evil  genius  of  destiny  or  the  evil  genius  of  a 
foolish  and  blundering  personality  (or  set  of  person- 
alities) I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  The  extraordi- 
nary thing  is  that  owing  to  a  peculiar  set  of  circum- 


stances  (prominent  among  which  was  Chatliani's  ill 
health),  a  man  came  to  the  fore  in  the  English  govern- 
ment and  led  it  in  a  career  of  folly,  whose  name  has 
almost  been  forgotten  since.  Charles  Townshend  is 
known  to  the  historian,  but  to  few  besides,  yet  it  was 
he,  who,  as  member  of  a  ministry,  suggested  a  policy 
to  the  king  which  the  king  took  up,  and  which  he 
persisted  in  after  his  counselor  was  dead  and  gone, 
persisted  in  till  he  brought  on  the  Revolution,  with  all 
its  lamentable  results  to  British  pride  and  its  fatal  re- 
sults to  British  authority.  This  policy  w^as  to  put  a 
new  tax  on  the  colonies  under  a  new  and  specious 
guise.  The  tax  was  to  be  a  port  tax — a  duty,  that  is, 
on  a  number  of  articles  brought  to  American  ports. 
In  principle  the  Americans  had  assented  to  the  like 
in  the  past,  and  so  technically  they  could  not  resist 
now.  But  coupled  with  the  measure  were  provisions 
for  using  the  duties  to  pay  fixed  salaries  to  the  royal 
governors  and  to  the  justices  appointed  at  the  king's 
pleasure;  also  provisions  for  a  civil  hst  in  each  colony, 
to  be  responsible  only  to  the  crown;  and,  still  further, 
for  a  board  of  revenue  commissioners  armed  wdth  ex- 
traordinary powers.  Besides  all  this  was  an  act  sus- 
pending the  New  York  assembly  until  it  should  com- 
ply with  certain  Parliamentary  instructions  as  to  pro- 
viding supplies  for  British  troops  quartered  in  New 
York  City — supplies  which  the  assembly  had  insisted 
on  providing  in  its  own  way.  In  other  words,  really 
though  not  ostensibly,  a  new  principle  was  involved; 
the  regulation  of  trade  was  but  an  excuse — the  real 
object  was  to  let  the  colonists  feel  the  weight  of 
Parliamentary  authority.  Like  all  disingenuousness, 
such  a  policy  only  worked  added  exasperation.  I  will 
not  stop  to  describe  American  feeling  or  to  recount 
the  stirring  incidents  down  to  the  Tea  Party  in  1773 
and  to  Lexington  and  Concord  in  1775;  what  I  am 
concerned  for  is  to  show  that  there  were  Englishmen 
who  opposed  the  new  measures  and  to  bring  the  Eng- 
lish situation  before  you. 

*I  may  say  that  I  am  throughout  in  the  first  part  of  my  address 
indebted  to  Fisl<e's  "The  .\merican  Revolution"  and  "The  Critical 
Period  of  American  History." 


As  early  as  1769  the  opposition  came  to  a  head.  An 
effort  was  made  to  rescind  the  Townshend  acts. 
There  was  partial  success  in  so  far  as  all  the  duties  were 
recalled,  except  a  trifling  duty  on  tea.  Even  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  clear  headed  minority.  An  effort  was 
made  in  1774  to  wipe  out  this  last  vestige  of  arbitrary 
authority.  Burke  then  made  one  of  his  great 
speeches,  revealing  the  moderation,  the  lofty  wisdom, 
the  noble  temper  which  made  up  the  better  side  of 
the  man.  No  one  ever  doubted,  he  admitted,  that  the 
commodity  of  tea  could  bear  an  imposition  of  three 
pence.  But,  he  added,  no  commodity  will  bear  three 
pence,  or  will  bear- a  penny,  when  the  general  feel- 
ings of  men  are  irritated  and  two  millions  of  people 
are  resolved  not  to  pay.  The  question  of  a  right  to 
tax  he  disdained  to  discuss.  The  question  with  ,me, 
he  said  less  than  a  year  afterward  in  another  great 
speech  on  conciliation  with  America,  and  the  point 
is  the  same  in  both — the  question  is,  "not  whether 
you  have  a  right  to  render  your  people  miserable,  but 
whether  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  them  happy. 
It  is  not  what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I  may  do,  but  what 
humanity,  reason  and  justice  tell  me  I  ought  to  do. 
.  .  .  Or  does  it  lessen  the  grace  or  dignity  of  relax- 
ing in  the  exercise  of  an  odious  claim,  because  you 
have  your  evidence  room  full  of  titles  and  your  maga- 
zines stuffed  with  arms  to  enforce  them?"  The 
honor,  the  dignity,  of  the  nation  were  talked  of.  It 
was  said  to  be  no  time  to  talk  of  repeal  when  America 
was  in  open  resistance  to  British  authority.  Lord 
North,  the  prime  minister,  who  had  said  before 
"America  must  fear  you  before  she  can  love  you," 
now  added,  "To  repeal  the  tea  duty  would  stamp  us 
with  timidity."  But  Burke  replied,  "I  know  not  how 
it  happens,  but  this  dignity  of  yours  is  a  terrible  en- 
cumbrance to  you,  for  it  has  of  late  been  ever  at  war 
with  your  interest,  your  equity  and  every  idea  of  your 
policy."  Burke,  too,  felt  what  Chatham  had  already 
divined.  "In  order,"  he  said,  "to  prove  that  the 
Americans  have  no  right  to  their  liberties  we  are 
every  day  endeavoring  to  subvert  the  maxims  which 
preserve  the  whole  spirit  of  our  own.     To  prove  that 
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the  Americans  ought  not  to  be  free,  we  are  obHged  to 
depreciate  the  vakie  of  freedom  itself,  and  we  never 
seem  to  gain  a  paltry  advantage  over  them  in  debate 
without  attacking  some  of  those  principles  or  derid- 
ing some  of  those  feelings  for  which  our  ancestors 
have  shed  their  blood;"  and  so,  he  added,  "an  Eng- 
lishman is  the  imfittest  person  on  earth  to  argue  an- 
other Englishman  into  slavery." 

And  yet,  despite  these  warnings,  despite  impas- 
sioned pleadings  to  England's  better  sense,  which  I 
should  like  to  quote,  did  time  permit,  the  fatal  day 
came  on.  Grievance  on  grievance  was  added  in  Eng- 
land; resistance  on  resistance  followed  in  America. 
At  last  British  soldiers  fired  on  Americans  on  Lex- 
ington green  and  the  war — at  first  a  war  for  simple 
justice  on  our  side,  but  soon  a  war  for  independence — 
set  in. 

Ordinarily,  we  have  only  one  thought  about  the 
war,  and  this  is  that  England  was  in  the  wrong  and 
we  were  in  the  right.  And  this  is  true.  But  what 
I  am  particularly  concerned  to  bring  out  to-day  is 
that  there  were  Englishmen  who  protested  against  the 
wrong.  There  were  men  who  lost  neither  their  heads 
nor  their  hearts  and  were  true  to  the  spirit  of  English 
liberty.  There  were  men  who  scorned  to  do  an  un- 
brotherly  thing  to  their  kinsmen  across  the  sea,  ye^, 
whose  hearts  were  so  much  greater  than  the  narrow, 
misguided  policy  their  country  was  pursuing  that  they 
applauded  the  resistance  which  Americans  made.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  in  the  Commons,  there 
were  such  men.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  exclaimed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  'T  wish  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  that  the  Americans  may  resist  and  get  the 
better  of  the  forces  sent  against  them."  Fox  spoke  of 
General  Howe's  first  victory  as  the  "terrible  news  from 
Long  Island."  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Whigs 
habitually  .alluded  to  Washington's  armv  as  "our 
army,"  and  to  the  American  cause  as  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Burke  declared  he  would  rather  be  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  than  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  in 
company  with  those  who  were  seeking  to  enslave 
America.    These  men  did  not  think  that  once  the  war 


was  on,  patriotism  commanded  them  to  keep  their 
mouths  shut.  Instead  the  Whigs  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
courage enhstments ;  in  various  ways  they  so  thwarted 
and  vexed  the  government  that  the  success  of  the 
Americans  was  by  many  people  ascribed  to  their  re- 
sistance. Chatham,  whose  lofty  patriotism  none  could 
question — perhaps  the  grandest  English  figure  of  the 
century — withdrew  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Pitt,  from  the 
army  in  1775,  lest  he  should  be  called  upon  to  serve 
against  the  men  who  were  defending  the  common  lib- 
erties of  Englishmen.  As  late  as  1778,  and  after  the 
humiliating  defeat  of  the  British  at  Saratoga,  when 
every  instinct  of  ordinary  patriotism  would  have  led  to 
a  more  determined  prosecution  of  the  war  than  ever, 
Chatham  would  have  liked  to  withdraw  every  British 
soldier  from  American  soil,  and  had  not  his  own  death 
intervened  he  would  probably  have  been  made  Prime 
Minister  and  carried  out  that  or  a  similar  policy.  Yes, 
when  the  war  was  ended,  with  the  defeat  of  the  British 
arms,  men  of  this  stamp  rejoiced.  Fox,  it  is  said, 
always  took  delight  in  reading  about  the  defeats  of  in- 
vading armies,  from  Marathon  and  Salamis  down; 
at  the  news  of  Cornwallis's  surrender  at  Yorktown  he 
leaped  from  his  chair  and  clapped  his  hands.  Young 
Pitt  had  been  denouncing  the  war  but  a  short  time 
before  its  close  as  "most  accursed,  wicked,  barbarous, 
cruel,  unnatural,  unjust  and  diabolical;"  and  this  led 
Burke  to  observe,  "He  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block; 
he  is  the  old  block  itself."  Such  were  the  grand  men 
in  England  an  hundred  and  more  years  ago.  Though 
their  country  Avent  wrong  they  stood  grandly  for  the 
right.  We  honor  them;  there  is  not  an  American 
with  a  soul  in  him  who  does  not  uncover  his  head 
when  he  hears  of  these  men,  whose  vision  of  princi- 
ples nothing  could  blind.  Yes,  now  that  the  long  years 
have  intervened  and  passions  have  subsided,  these  are 
the  men  whom  England  reveres.  What  Englishman, 
what  English  history,  speaks  now  of  George  III  with 
satisfaction,  or  of  Lord  North  without  apology,  or  of 
Charles  Townshend  without,  I  might  almost  say,  exe- 
cration? The  latest  historian  of  that  momentous  time, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  England's  men  of 


letters  and  eminent  in  public  life  as  well,  Sir  George 
Trevelyan.  shows  that  his  sympathies  throughout 
are  with  the  revolting  colonists,  not  with  the  English 
king  and  his  ministers.  He  prefixes  to  his  work  these 
lines  of  Tennyson's,  which  show  what  this  master 
English  poet  also  felt: 

"Strong   mother  of   a.  Lion-line, 

Be   proud   of   those   strong  sons   of   thine 

Who  wrenched  their  rights  from  thee !" 

My  friends,  when  T  first  thought  of  recounting  these 
and  other  similar  facts  to  you  on  this  day,  so  near 
the  birthday  of  the  honored  founder  of  our  country, 
my  purpose  was  simply  to  awaken  a  kindlier  and  more 
generous  feeling  to  England  than  we  Americans  are 
apt  to  have.  But  under  the  circumstances  that  are 
perforce  in  all  our  minds  at  the  present  time,  they 
seem  to  me  to  have  a  still  higher  value.  They  are 
fraught  with  a  momentous  lesson.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  a  country  founded  on  the  right  of  self- 
government  would  ever  be  found  denying  that  right  to 
another  people?  Yet  that  is  the  predicament  of 
American  at  the  present  time.  Agreeably  to  our  na- 
tional spirit  and  traditions,  we  set  out  a  year  ago  to 
free  a  people  ;nov/  we  are  engaged  in  enslaving  another 
people.  So  repugnant  is  conquest  to  the  American 
spirit  that  we  distinctly  disavowed  such  a  purpose  in 
embarking  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  without  such  a 
disavowal,  I  make  bold  to  say,  this  nation  would  never 
have  gone  to  war.  And  there  was  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  this  purpose  in  breaking  the  Spanish 
power  in  the  Philippines,  and  it  would  have  been  only 
an  honorable  extension  of  it  to  have  set  the  Philippinos 
free,  who  had  grievances  against  Spain  equal  to,  if  not 
greater,  than  those  of  the  people  of  Cuba.  _  It  would 
have  been  in  harmony  with  American  traditions  (even 
if  against  a  surface  view  of  the  Monroe  doctrine)  to 
"help  the  Philippinos  to  self-government,  as  we  are  to 
help  the  Cubans  to  self-government.  If  America  has 
any  world-wide  mission  it  is,  as  times  and  circum- 
stances permit,  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom  in  the 
world.  But  so  far  away  from  home  as  the  China  Sea 
we  have  forgotten  our  manners  and  we  have  forgotten 


our  principles.  We  have  not  shown  common  courtesy 
to  the  natives  who  were  endeavoring  to  organize  a 
government,  and  we  have  not  shown  the  sHghtest  dis- 
position to  aid  them  in  so  doing.  We  have  rather  said, 
"No,  the  goveriment  is  with  us  rather  than  with  you." 
We  have,  indeed,  formally  stepped  into  Spain's  shoes 
and  we  are  master  now  instead  of  Spain.  This  is  the 
exact  position  of  our  government  at  the  present  time. 
We  may  grant  self-government  or  we  may  not,  but  we 
recognize  no  rights  of  self-government  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  With  a  celerity  somewhat  extraordinary, 
since  it  was  before  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  ratified  or 
had  become  law,  our  Chief  Magistrate  proclaimed  to 
the  Philippinos  that  "the  future  control,  disposition 
and  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  ceded 
to  the  United  States."  The  issue  is,  I  fear,  deeper  cut  <jJLe,-o-»i 
than  I  supposed  it  was  when  I  spoke  on  the  subject  a 
fortnight  ago — at  least,  it  was  impossible  that  the  na- 
tives should  have  any  other  notion  than  that  we  in- 
tended to  govern  them,  imless  at  the  very  time  we  took 
the  title  from  Spain  we  declared  that  we  only  took  it 
that  Ave  might  set  them  free.  Not  up  to  this  time  have 
we  made  any  such  declaration;  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate  did  not  make  it;  our  chief  magistrate  has 
not  made  it,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ruling 
influences  at  the  present  moment  are  all  against  mak- 
ing it,  and,  indeed,  in  favor  of  keeping  the  islands  as 
permanent  national  property  (I  do  not  say  territory, 
but  property).  One  high  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
a  peace  commissioner,  comes  out  to  Chicago  and  says,  i 

"Hold  what  you  are  entitled  to.    If  you  are  ever  to  part  | 

with  it,  wait  at  least  till  you  have  examined  it  and 
found  out  that  you  have  no  use  for  it."  It  is  this  uni- 
formly disrespectful  and  sometimes  contemptuous  at- 
titude of  ofificial  America  that  has  angered  the  Philip- 
pinos. For  them  at  least  the  issue  is  clear-cut:  Shall 
we  govern  them  or  shall  they  govern  themselves?  It 
is  exactly  the  same  issue  as  was  before  our  forefath- 
ers, and  America  now  takes  the  place  of  England. 
The  same  heedlessness,  the  same  indifiference  to  hu- 
man rights,  the  same  desire  to  assert  our  authority,  is 
temporarily  taking  possession  of  us  that  took  posses- 
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sion  of  King  George  and  his  ministers  a  century  and  a 
(]iiarter  ago.  Rebels,  we  call  the  Philippines,  when 
their  only  sin  is  in  trying  to  do  what  we  once  sought 
to  do  ourselves.  We  do  not  see  this,  because  for  the 
time  we  are  no  longer  ourselves,  but  England,  old 
England,  over  again. 

Ah,  but  it  is  said,  the  Philippinos  are  not  like  us, 
for  we  were  Englishmen,  and  they  are  a  foreign,  an 
inferior  race.  But  if  so,  then  the  wrong  is  only  greater, 
the  shame  deeper.  The  English  had  some  pretense 
of  right  in  bringing  into  subjection  mem.bers  of  their 
own  family,  children  whom  they  had  allowed  to  go 
forth,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  man  may  take  a 
liberty  with  his  own  household  that  he  would  not  feel 
authorized  to  take  with  that  of  a  neighbor.  But  we — 
what  claim  have  we  on  the  Philippinos?  What  possi- 
ble reason  is  there  why  they  should  obey  us?  Did  we 
send  them  forth?  Have  we  protected  them?  Have 
we  educated  them?  What,  under  heaven's  name,  I  ask, 
have  we  done  that  they  should  feel  they  owe  us  any- 
thing? Our  only  title  is  that  which  Spain  had,  and 
we  know  what  they  felt  they  owed  to  Spain. 

Moreover,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  whether  truly  or 
erroneously,  our  fundamental  law  took  a  wider  scope 
than  that  of  England.  The  English  constitution  turns 
on  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  Our  great  charter  as- 
serts the  rights  of  man.  The  English  violate  nothing 
when  they  go  forth  seizing  foreign  territory  and  sub- 
jugating alien  races.  We  do.  We  sin  against  the 
image  of  liberty,  enshrined  in  the  very  temple  of  the 
national  life.  We  can  only  hold  a  people  against  their 
consent,  as  we  turn  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  the  wall,  like  Italian  women  who  veil  the  faces  of 
their  JVIadonnas  in  the  hour  of  sin.  There  is  no  injury 
to  a  people  like  that  involved  in  the  destruction  of  its 
ideals.  That  is  the  danger  threatening  us  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Instead  of  our  conquering  Spain,  Spain,  as 
another  has  remarked,  threatens  to  conquer  us. 

'Tis  true,  we  were  already  in  dealing  with  negroes 
and  Indians  unfaithful  to  our  great  idea.  But  what  an 
anomaly  to  plead  this  as  an  excuse  for  still  grosser  vio- 
lations of  it!     In  Burke's  day  there  were  those  who 
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said  if  America  was  not  represented  in  Parliament 
neither  was  Manchester  and  other  considerable  Eng- 
lish towns.  "But,"  says  Burke,  "when  America,  this 
child  of  ours,  wishes  to  assimilate  to  its  parent,  to  re- 
flect the  beauteous  countenance  of  British  liberty,  are 
we  to  turn  to  them  the  shameful  parts  of  our  consti- 
tution?" Strange,  is  it  not,  that  those  who  wish  to 
have  us  govern  the  Philippinos  without  their  consent 
can  only  find  their  precedents  in  the  things  that  have 
made  our  national  shame! 

But  the  Philippinos  are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves! 
They  are  not  like  us!    Well,  they  are  not.     It  would 
not  occur  to  me  to  put  them  on  a  level  with  our  Revo- 
lutionary forefathers  or  to  compare  their  leader  with 
the  great  Washington.     But  when  will    people    ever 
learn  to  govern  themselves  save  by  governing?     How 
does  mankind  learn  to  do  anything  but  by  doing  it? 
An  honored  name  in  this  country,  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  has  pointed  out  that  the  Roman  government 
brought  and  mantained  imperial  rule  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  only  to  emasculate 
the  people.     England  has  ruled  India  now  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  and  instead  of  extending  self-govern- 
ment, is  actually  at  this  moment  preparing  to  abridge 
it.    Another  of  our  late  peace  commissioners  has  com.e 
out  to  Chicago  to  tell  us,  this  past  week,  that  we  must 
not  only  hold  the  Philippines,  but  rule  them  till  they 
are  capable  of  self-rule — as  if  by  holding  a  man  under 
your  knee  you  could  ever  teach  him  to  rise!     Ruling 
breeds  the  necessity  of  ruling — that  is  the  lesson  of 
all  history.     Only  by  leaving  men  free  can  you  teach 
them  to  be  free.     This  has  been  the  instinct  and  the 
method  of  America  thus  far — we  have   so   acted   to 
Mexico,  we  have  so  acted  toward  the  South  American 
republics;  we  have  protected  them  from  foreign  ag- 
gression, but  we  have  left  them  to  work  out  their  own 
destinies,  as  Mr.    Charles    Francis    Adams    has    re- 
marked. 

And  suppose  we  do  want  to  fit.  by  wise  tutelage,  the 
Philippinos  for  self-government,  how  fatally  are  we  be- 
ginning the  process!  The  chief  justice  of  this  com- 
monwealth is  quoted  as  wishing  them  to  be  forced,  if 
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need  be,  to  respect  the  flag  of  the  United  States!  We 
are  enraged  with  them  for  flring  on  us;  we  will  not 
treat  with  rebels  till  they  submit;  they  must  fear  us 
before  they  can  love  us.  This  is  Lord  North  over 
again.  Love  is  never  got  in  this  way.  I  fear  that  if 
we  had  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  we  have  al- 
ready irreparably  injured  our  cause.  America  is  al- 
ready a  hateful  word  to  the  Philippinos — and  we  have 
earned  that  hate.  They  are  nauseated  with  our  philan- 
thropy, our  slippery  phrases.  An  observer  says  they 
laughed  at  the  President's  proclamation,  for  they 
were  used  to  fine  sentiments  in  Spanish  proclama- 
tions from  of  old,  and  the  only  solid  statement  they 
could  discover  now  was  that  the  islands  had  become 
American  property,  that  American  troops  were  to  oc- 
cupy them  at  once,  and  that  anyone  who  resisted  was 
to  be  brought  into  subjection.  Burke  could  have  told 
us  that  this  was  a  poor  way  to  begin  to  civilize  a  peo- 
ple. He  would  have  raised  the  doubt  whether  fight- 
ing a  people  was  the  best  way  of  gaining  them;  he 
would  have  cited  the  instances  of  Ireland,  of  Wales,  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Chester,  to  show  that  force 
is  of  little  avail,  even  to  establish  order;  he  would  have 
declared  he  did  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  people;  he  would  not 
have  counseled  standing  on  rights  of  titles  when  a 
people  is  irritated  and  angry;  he  would  have  sug- 
gested fidelity,  clemency  and  kindness  as  the  natural 
means  of  securing  peace,  good-will,  order  and  esteem 
on  the  part  of  the  governed,  and  he  would  have  put 
fidelity  first — something  that  has  been  conspicuously 
absent  from  our  treatment  of  the  trusting  Philippinos. 
Indeed,  the  folly,  the  egregious  folly,  of  the  method  we 
have  pursued  would  perhaps  most  have  struck  our 
philosopher  statesman.  We  thought  we  were  so  wise, 
and  Mr.  Reid  comes  out  here,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
telling  us,  Why,  we  have  got  more  than  you  wanted — 
and,  truly,  we  have  got  more  than  we  wanted,  and  our 
wisdom  is  turned  into  foolishness.  We  have  gone,  we 
are  going,  I  repeat,  as  England  went  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago.  England  in  1776;  America  in  1899 — so 
far  as  fundamental  principles  go,  they  are  not  widely 
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to  be  distinguished;  she  was  no  more  false  to  EngUsh 
hberty  than  we  are  false  to  American  liberty. 

The  only  practical  question  is,  Can  the  tide  be 
stemmed?  My  friends,  I  know  not  whether  it  can  be 
stemmed  or  not.  I  only  know  wherein  my  duty  lies. 
You  will  bear  me  witness,  or  others  who  know  me  will 
bear  me  witness,  that  at  other  critical  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  city,  or  of  the  country,  I  have  not  taken 
counsel  of  public  opinion  or  of  Ethical  Societies,  or  of 
anything  but  the  clearest  light  I  could  gather  in  my 
own  mind.  As  I  see,  I  must  speak.  And  I  see  dis- 
honor, disgrace,  sacrilege  in  the  present  attitude  of 
my  country,  and  I  must  speak  it  out.  I  wish  the  de- 
feat of  American  arms  in  the  Philippines,  I  applaud  the 
resistance  of  the  Philippinos  (barring  the  incendiarism 
and  assassinations,  which  are  only,  however,  the 
weapons  of  weakness  and  despair),  and  I  would  nor 
counsel  or  encourage  the  enlistment  of  a  single  soldier 
to  shoot  them  down.  If  one  becomes  a  traitor  for  say- 
ing such  things,  then  let  one  be  a  traitor,  as  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  as  Lord  Chatham,  as  Fox  and  as  Burke 
were  once  traitors  to  England.  Such  a  word  was 
bandied  about  by  hot-headed  tories  in  that  day.  Time 
and  history  will  tell  who  really  love  America  and  who 
are  betraying  it  in  this  present  crisis.  I  would,  if  it 
were  in  my  power,  recall  every  American  soldier  and 
sailor  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  save  such  as  are 
needed  to  protect  the  islands  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion, and  such  as  may  be  ;iecessary  to  protect  the 
property  and  lives  of  American  or  European  residents 
in  the  Philippine  towns;  I  would  do  so  even  after  the 
blood  of  our  soldiers  that  has  been  spilled,  and  be- 
cause it  has  been  spilled  and  to  prevent  further  spill- 
ing, and  I  would  do  it  after  the  precedent  which  the 
greatest  English  statesman  of  the  last  century  would 
have  set  had  not  death  put  an  untimely  end  to  his 
glorious  career.  I  would  assure  the  native  govern- 
ment of  our  friendliness  and  good-will.  If  it  was  not 
altogether  good,  I  should  wait  in  hope  for  it  to  be- 
come better — not  by  force,  but  by  a  natural  and  nor- 
mal evolution.  The  natives  may  be  more  or  less 
divided — so  were  we  in  the  last  century,  Georgia  and 
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South  Carolina  even  coming  to  blows  once  over  the 
navigation  of  the  Savannah  river,  and  colonial 
governors,  thinking  that  if  the  hand  of  Great  Britain 
were  once  taken  oft'  there  would  be  chronic  civil  war 
all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  What  Aguinaldo 
certainly  is  we  do  not  know;  we  only  know  that  the 
petitions  and  protests  of  our  own  forefathers  were  rep- 
resented in  England  as  the  attempts  of  a  few  vile  dema- 
gogues to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  over  the  conti- 
nent. What  the  power  of  the  native  government  is  to 
maintain  order,  we  do  not  certainly  know — we  only 
know  that  not  one  evidence  of  disorder  (aside  from 
martial  disturbances,  for  which  we  are  directly  re- 
sponsible) has  come  to  us  over  the  wires..  In  all  prob- 
ability the  native  government  could  maintain  order  as 
well  as  most  of  the  South  American  states  do,  and,  in 
any  case,  could,  after  what  has  happened,  maintain  it 
infinitely  better  than  we  can.  W'e  are  already  an  en- 
emy, and  no  conqueror  can  rule  like  a  home  govern- 
ment. 

The  great  thing,  the  thing  worthy  of  a  great,  free 
people,  is  to  let  our  paper  titles  rot  in  our  hands,  or 
make  the  best  dicker  we  can  for  them  with  the  Philip- 
pine .government,  and  meet  as  a  friend  the  aspirations 
of  this  long-suf¥ering  people.  Let  us  do  what  Chat- 
ham would  have  dared  to  do,  and  own  we  were  in  the 
wrong.  Let  us  follow  another  Englishman  of  this 
generation,  who  equaled  him  in  magnanimity,  and 
who,  after  looking  intO'  the  case  of  the  Dutch  farm- 
ers in  the  Transvaal,  and  becoming  convinced  that 
England  had  erred,  conceded  their  demands,  even  after 
serious  military  defeat  at  their  hands — William  Ewart 
Gladstone. 

This  is  not  a  party  question.  There  are  no  more 
true  and  tried  RepulDlicans  than  some  of  those  who 
oppose  our  present  governmental  policy,  and  there  are 
Democrats  who  favor  it. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  as  yet  des- 
tiny is  manifest  in  this  matter.  I  am  not  one  who 
would  record  his  protest  and  then  drop  his  hands  or 
lose  heart.  The  way  this  nation  is  to  go  is  not  yet 
determined,  and  duty,  to  use  the  noble  language  of  our 
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Chief  Magistrate  here  in  Chicago  last  autumn,  may  yet 
determine  it.  I  sometimes  think  that  while  we  hear 
the  din  and  the  cheers  of  the  clubs,  and  while  most  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  land  are  leading,  or  at  least 
acquiescing  in  the  noisy  stream,  the  great  under-cur- 
rents  of  this  nation's  life  are  not  yet  felt.  I  suspect 
there  is  still  a  deep  fund  of  Americanism  in  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  suspect  the  plain  man,  the  little  shop- 
keeper, the  workingman,  the  farmer,  the  honest  busi- 
ness man,  the  great  silent  majority  in  the  land,  are  not 
taken  in  by  this  mock  patriotism,  this  mock  philan- 
thropy, much  less  by  these  unblushing  expressions  of 
greed,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  or  that  if  they  are 
taken  in  for  the  moment  they  can  be  undeceived  by 
the  plain,  straight  talking  that  may  ye.t  come.  At 
bottom,  I  believe  the  people  want  right,  and  they 
know  that  violence,  taking  a  man's  or  a  people's  lib- 
erty, can't  be  right.  And  if  the  moral  awakening  does 
come,  then  good-by  to  all  the  rotten  rabble  that  are 
urging  the  nation  on  in  its  present  course — good-by  to 
the  franchise  seekers  and  those  who  are  preparing  to 
loot  the  islands  of  the  sea,  not  content  with  the  cities 
and  fields  they  have  ravaged  at  home!  Good-by  to 
them,  good-by  to  them  at  home  as  well  as  abroad!  And 
welcome  honest  and  open  ways  once  more,  welcome 
honest  men,  welcome  honest  wealth,  welcome  wealth 
that  never  serves  itself  save  as  it  serves  all  men  equally, 
welcome  a  new  day  for  this  country,  a  new  day  for 
mankind!  If  we  can  put  Satan  behind  us  and  set  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  on  the  way  to 
freedom,  America  in  1899  may  yet  be  redeemed  from 
its  grim  parallelism  with  England  in  1776. 
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Mr.  Calthrop   on  the  Philippines. 


BV     WM.     M.     SALIEK. 


In  Mr.  Calthrop's  discussion  of  the  Philippine  prob- 
lem, in  vVhich  he  does  me  the  honor  to  consider  my 
views,  he  is  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  I  would 
'■give  the  whole  control  to  the  Filipinos  themselves." 
He  speaks  what  might  happen  in  that  case — of  the 
partitioning  of  the  islands  among  the  European  pow- 
ers, also  of  violence  against  the  citizens  of  other  nations 
— and  he  urges  that  we  must  have  authority  to  prevent 
tliis.  I  recognize  the  force  of  the  argument,  if  indeed 
1  must  speak  of  "recognizing"  what  i  have  been  urg- 
ing from  the  beginning.  Beginning  with  my  "A  New 
Nation  and  a  New  Duty,"  published  last  autunui,  I 
advocated  a  protectorate,  and  in  "England  in  1776: 
America  in  1899,"  I  said  I  would  recall  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  "save  such  as  are  needed  to  protect  the  is- 
lands against  foreign  aggression,  and  such  as  may  bo 
necessary  to  protect  the  property  and  lives  of  Ameri- 
can or  European  residents  in  the  Philippine  towns." 
We  have  by  the  policy  we  have  pursued  made  a 
simple  protectorate  very  difficult  for  ourselves  at  the 
present  time;  but  there  is  a  plain  dilifcrence  of  idea 
between  a  force  to  protect  and  a  force  to  subdue.  The 
former  rests  on  the  supposition  of  friendly  relations, 
llie  latter  on  "one  of  unfriendly  relations.  The  Ameri- 
can colonists  had  no  objection  to  the  king's  soldiers 
as  a  police  guard;  but  when  they  came  to  sUbdue 
America,  the  aspect  of  the  matter  changed.  Air.  Cal- 
throp repeats  his  misconception  of  my  meaning  many 
times  in  the  course  of  his  article,  and  makes  many 
effective  arguments  on  the  basis  of  it.  This  explana- 
tion, however,  will  serve  once  for  all. 

As  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  action  in  the  Transvaal,  my 
reference  to  it  was  simply  as  an  instance  of  magna- 
nimity. It  mav  have  been  mistaken  magnanuniiy, 
and  '  undoubt'edlv  Mr.  Calthrop  knows  more 
about  the  results  of  the  action  than  I  do.  But  an- 
other illustration  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  would 
have  served  almost  as  well— namely,  the  cession  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  in  1864.  England  had  si)ent 
much  money  on  them  during  her  protectorate  of  mgh 
fifty  years,  and  yet  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice  she  let 
them  go.     I  hope  Mr.  Calthro])  will  not  spoil  this  d- 


lustration  too,  and  take  away  all  basis  for  my  faith  in 
Burke's  great  dictum  that  "magnanimity  in  politics  is! 
not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom." 

Mr.  Calthrop  thinks  that  we  are  now  beginning  to  j 
see  what  sort  of  a  person  Aguinaldo  is — that  he  has 
been  "playing  for  his  own  hand  all  the  while."     The 
charge  may  be  true — almost  anything  is  possible  in 
this  world,  but  when  we  look  for  evidence  looking  in 
that  direction  it  is  not  considerable.     So  far  as  the  past 
goes,  the  evidence  relates  to  the  money   he  received! 
from  Spain  in  1896,  vyhich  Mr.  Calthrop  looks  at,  in-! 
common  with  many  others,  as  a  bribe.       I  examined 
very  carefully  whatever  versions  of  the  afTair  I  could 
lay  hold  of,  to  see  what  'basis  there  was  for  this  inter-i 
pretation.     I  could  discover  no  justification  for  it  and 
did  not  even  find  more  than  one  detailed  statement  ofi 
the  case.     This  was  in  an  article  entitled,  "Aguinaldo: 
A  Character  Sketch,"  in  the  February  Review  of  Re- 
views, written,  the  editor  says,  "by  one  who  knows 
him  personally."       Perhaps  I  cannot  do     better,     if 
Unity  can  allow  so  much  space,  than  to  quote  the 
passage.     After  describing  the  reforms  asked  for  by 
the  insurrectionists  of  1896  and  saying  that  they  were' 
directed  at  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  customs  and  laws  ; 
long  ago  abolished   elsewhere,   and   after   recounting' 
the  fact  that  Spanish  emissaries  were  sent  to  the  in- 
surgent leaders,  promising  that   if  the  revolutionists 
would  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  homes 
and  their  leaders  leave  the  country,  the  government 
would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the     proceeding,     the 
wages  of  all  the  troops,  would  agree  to  prosecute  no' 
one  involved  in  the  uprising,  and  would  put  through! 
all  the  reforms  demanded,  the  writer  continues  as  fol- 
lows :  I 

"The  propositions  of  tlie  Manila  government  were  received 
by  the  rcvohitionary  generals  and  discussed  at  great  length. 
Some  were  in  favor  of  accepting  tliem;  others,  of  a  more 
fiery  temper,  advocated  rejecting  them  and  driving  the  Span- 
iards into  the  sea.  A  third  group,  headed  by  Aguinaldo, 
urged  their  acceptance  upon  the  condition  that  the  Spanish 
government  should  give  some  more  tangible  guarantee  than 
a  mere  oral  promise  or  a  vague  and  indefinite  agreement  in  I 
writing.  The  dissensions  among  the  generals  were  reported  | 
to  the  Manila  authorities,  who  brought  all  their  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  fighting  group  and  the  Aguinaldo  or  diplo- 
matic group.  They  employed  l)ribcry,  cajolery,  and  every 
other  form  of  persuasion,  and  at  last  prevailed. 

"The  peace  party  won  the  day,  and  the  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  government  and  the  rebels.  The  in- 
surgents behaved  very  manfully  and  kept  their  agreement  to 
the  letter.  They  disbanded  and  laid  down  what  few  arms 
they  had.  The  leaders  left  the  country  and  went  to  Hong- 
kong and  a  few  to  Singapore.  The  Manila  authorities  vio- 
lated their  word  in  almost  every  respect.  Instead  of  paying 
the  amount  of  money  agreed  upon — over  $1,000,000,  which 
they  raised  partly  from  the  budget  and  partly  from  special 
taxes — they  gave  a  small   fraction  to  Aguinaldo  in  Hongkong 


and  put  tlie  rest  in  their  own  pockets.  There  was  an  ulterior 
meaning  in  this  dishonesty,  as  they  puhlished  the  report  that 
the  entire  sum  had  been  paid  over,  and  thus  induced  many 
credulous  natives  to  believe  that  Aguinaldo,  Agoncillo.  and 
other  generals  had  been  guilty  of  the  Spanisli  practice  of 
robbing  the  state  of  its  funds.  There  was  bitter  quarreling 
in  Hongkong,  and  charges  of  embezzlement  and  fraud  were 
freely  made  in  the  revolutionary  councils. 

"T!ie  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  upright  baidving  corporations  in  the  world,  helped 
to  disentangle  the  confusion  by  showing  that  the  money  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  received  by  the  Aguinaldo  group  was 
all  which  had  been  remitted  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Spanish 
executive  council  or  junta  at  Manila.  The  amount  claimed 
to  have  been  paid  by  the  Spanish  politicians  was  over  $i,ooo,- 
000,  and  the  amount  actually  paid  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$.-;oo,ooo.  In  regard  to  the  reforms  the  Spanish  government 
<Iid  nothing,  the  old  abuses  were  kept  up,  and,  if  possible,  were 
made  more  intolerable  by  ultra  Spanish  officials  and  ecclesi- 
astics." 

Mr.  Calthrop  says.  "He  [Aguinaldo]  took  the  cash, 
and  they  [his  fellow-insurgents]  took  the  reforms." 
But  one  part  of  this  statement  appears  to  be  about  as 
inaccurate  as  the  other.  Tliere  were  no  reforms  for 
Aguinaldo's  fellow-insurgents  to  take,  and  so  far  from 
pocketing-  the  cash  (about  $300,000,  according  to  the 

writer  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  or  $400,000,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Stickney,  an  apparently  well-in- 
formed correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record — see  that 
paper  of  Jan.  23.  1899)  Aguinaldo  has  held  the  money 
in  trust  for  public  purposes.  In  Senate  document  62, 
p.  328,  appears  the  following-  passage  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Day  from  United  States  Consul  Williaius, 
stationed  at  Manila  and  dated  May  24,  1898: 

"To-day  I  executed  a  power  of  attorney  whereby 
(icn.  Aguinaldo  releases  to  his  attorneys  in  fact  $400,- 
000.  now  in  bank  in  Hongkong,  so  that  the  money 
therefrom  can  pay  for  3,000  stand  of  arms  bought  there 
and  expected  here  to-morrow." 

Of  course  Aguinaldo  may  be  a  corrupt  man.  and 
Mr.  Calthrop  may  have  evidence  for  it  inaccessible  t-o 
me;  if  so,  will  he  produce  it  for  my  own  and  general 
enlightenment?  At  present,  I  can  only  find  evidence 
that  we  can  so  interpret,  if  wc  xvant  to. 

But  whatever  the  past  character  of  Aguinaldo,  is  he 
not  the  leader  of  the  parliament  that  recently,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Calthrop.  proclaimecr'promiscuous  and 
miiversal  assassiniation"  as  its  policy?  I  have  to  con- 
fess that  this  proclamation  has  escaped  me.  I.  should 
have  to  see  it  before  I  could  be  sure,  I  regret  to  say. 
of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Calthrop's  characterization  of  it. 
Yet  supposiiig  it  to  be  all  quite  as  Mr.  Calthroj)  repre- 
sents, does  it  show  anything  more  than  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  half  civilized  people,  and  does  what  such 
people  do  in  war,  in  a  time  of  excitement  and  perhaps 
of  despair,  and  with  a  sense  not  only  of  injury,  but  of 


perfidv  goading  them  on,  prove  conclusively  wnat 
would  be  the  character  of  their  acts  if  we  had  given ! 
them  no  occasion  for  war?  According  to  all  testi- 
monies, American  and  other,  before  the  Spanish  war, 
the  Filipinos  are  naturally  a  peaceful  people.  Prof. 
Worcester  in  his  book,  "The  Philippine  Islands  and 
Their  People,"  remarked,  "They  are  naturally  law- 
abiding  and  peace-loving  and  would  aj^iireciate  and 
profit  by  just  treatment."  General  Merritt  said  they 
were  "docile  and  amiable."  After  Aguinaldo's  govern- 
ment was  formed,  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  was 
any  violence  or  looting.  Such  impulses  as  there  were  in 
that  direction  (and  they  were  only  against  Spanish  anrl 
Roman  Catholic  property")  appear  to  have  been  held  in 
check  by  the  new  government.  Even  while  Aguin- 
aldo  was  temporary  dictator  (preliminary  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  regular  government)  he  issued  n 
proclamation  in  starting  on  his  campaign  against  the 
Spanish  authority,  saying: 

Article  I — Shall  be  respected  the  lives  and  the  property 
of  all  foreigners,  including  Cliinese.  as  well  as  Spaniards, 
who  have  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  borne  arms  against  us.  { 

Article  2 — Equally  shall  he  respected  the  lives  and  property  1 
of  our  enemies  who   shall   lay  down   their   arms. 

Article  3 — Shall  be  respected  also  all  hospitals  and  am- 
bulances, as  well  as  the  persons  attached  thereto  and  their 
effects,  including  the  men  in  their  employ,  unless  they  engage 
in   acts   of   war. 

Article  4 — Any  one   who   shall   disobey   either  of  the   fore- 
going articles   shall   be   tried   by   summary   court-martial    and 
shot,    if   the   disobedience   results   in   murder,    arson,    robbery  ' 
or   violence.  j 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Stickncy,  the  Chicago  Record  corres- 
pondent, who  gives  the  full  text  of  the  proclamation  j 
in  that  paper  of  February  13,  1899,  and  who  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  Philippine  Islands  till  recently,  says, 
"So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  these  articles  of 
military  law  were  faithfully  observed  by  the  Filipinos 
during  the'  whole  of  their  campaign.     I  never  heard  a 
complaint  from  any  foreigner  or  Spaniard."     Another 
newspaper  correspondent,  J.  F.  B.,     writing    to     the 
Boston  "Transcript"  from  "On  Board  the  Newpoi^t, 
Harbor. of  Iloilo,"  January  3,  1899,. describes  the  way  in 
which  the  insurgent  troops  took  possession  of  Iloilo: 

"The  insurgent  troops  behaved  splendidly.  Three  thou- 
sand of  the  best  organized  marched  into  town  and  hoisted 
the  insurgent  flag  on  the  government  building.     Then  all  th? 


soldiers,  except  those  ncccssaiy  to  keep  order,  were  marchd 
out  of  Iloilo  and  returned  to  their  villages.  Every  detail  of 
government  had  been  prearranged,  and  the  officials  at  once 
took  up  their  business.  There  was  not  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance, and  no  looting.  During  the  three  days  before  the 
American  forces  arrived  in  the  bay  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment did  everything  to  forward  the  interests  of  native,  foreign 
and  Spanish  merchants.  According  to  these  merchants,  there 
was  an  incredible  increase  in  business.  Houses  sold  more 
in  one  day  than  thej-  had  done  in  the  two  previous  weeks,  a 
proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  conunercial  community  in  the 
stability  of  the  government.  As  soon  as  the  American  trans- 
ports were  sighted  the  town  was  panic-stricken ;  business  of 
every   description   stopped." 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  its  being  necessary  for  our 
army  and  navy  to  put  down  anarchy  in  the  PhiHppine 
islands.  Our  troops  are  there  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  we  say,  and  so  try  to  quiet  our  consciences.  This 
is  tlie  language  of  pious  journals  like  "The  Outlook" 
(not  to  mention  other  journals  that  make  no  pretense 
to  piety),  though  I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Calthrop  does 
not  indulge  in  it  to  any  extent.  But  this  is  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  Once  create  disorder  and  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  put  it  down.  But  I  have  not 
seen  even  any  pretense  that  there  was  any  disorder — 
any  violence  to  persons  or  property — till  the  Filipinos, 
seeing  our  soldiers  mass  themselves  in  and  about 
AJanila,  struck  for  liberty. 

But  should  they  not  have  waited — waited,  as  Mr. 
Calthrop  says,  to  allow  "the  Americans  time  to  show 
their  sincere  desire  to  help"  them  Well,  perhaps 
they  should  have,  if  they  cared  for  their  own  skins.  I 
take  it  that  it  was  a  piece  of  folly  for  them  to  act  as 
they  did.  The  trouble  w^as  that  they  had  an  absurd 
idea — absurd,  I  mean,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  America 
had  Ijegun  to  turn  a  lustful  eye  on  their  territory — 
that  they  might  be  a  people  by  themselves,  or  at  least 
inight  have  a  voice  in  determining  their  destiny.  Mr. 
Calthrop  speaks  of  their  "senseless  and  wholly  un- 
provoked attack"  on  our  forces.  I  grant  the  first  ad- 
jective, not  the  second.  He  takes  serious  umbrage  at 
my  speaking  of  the  events  of  the  first  week  as  "humili- 
ating" to  any  of  us  who  loved  old-fashioned  American 
ideas.  Why  so,  he  asks.  "Did  we  initiate  them?" 
Superficially,  no;  really,  yes.  We,  our  government 
and  our  chief  magistrate  along  with  the  rest,  are  re- 
sponsible for  every  death  that  has  occurred  on  Philip- 
pine battlefields  since  February  5,  whether  of  poor 
Filipinos  or  of  still  poorer  Americans.  We  might 
have  saved  all  alive,  if  we  had  chosen  to  take  the  part 
toward  the  Philippine  Islands  that  we  took  toward 
Cuba,  but  we  would  not.  Time  and  again  the  alter- 
native has  been  before  us,  but  we  refused  it.  Here  is 
the  nerve  of  the  whole  afYair.  Mr.  Calthrop  is  strangely 
oblivious  of  it.     Let  me  explain. 


The  Rev.  Clay  MacCatilay,  known  to  many  of  t'k<i] 
readers  of  Unity,  went  from  Japan,  where  he  is,  I  ' 
beHeve,  a  professor  in  a  university,  to  Manila  some 
time  before  the  outbreak  to  make  a  study  of  the  Philip- 
pine problem.     He  went,  he  says,  inclining,  like  many 
others,  to  think  annexation  America's  duty.     But  after 
investigation  he  came  to  a  different  conclusion.     His 
analysis  of  the  situation  as  it  then  was,  is  of  great  inter- 
est.   Writing  to  the  Boston  "Transcript"  from  Hong- 
kong, on  January  i6,  he  says,  after  referring  to  and  j 
leaving  out  of  account  the  savage  hill  tribes:  1 

"The  Philippine  people  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Christianized  natives  and  persons  of  half  or  mixed  caste,  who 
now  occupy  numerous  cities,  towns  and  plantations ;  who 
possess  accumulated  wealth,  conduct  agriculture,  own  fac- 
tories and  direct  foreign  commerce,  and  who  have  attained 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  education  and  culture  in  the  arts 
and  in  the  learned  professions.  These  people  have  developed 
in  large  measure  a  political  consciousness  and  ambition,  and 
are  now  represented  in  the  'Philippine  Republic'  The  pro- 
posed assumption  of  political  sovereignty  over  thetfi  by  the 
United  States  has  recently  become  magnified  to  them  as 
their  greatest  danger.  By  common  impulse  they  are  through- 
out united  to  oppose  it,  and  unless  their  fear  can  be  quieted,  or 
their  allegiance  to  American  sovereignty  secured  by  persua- 
sion or   reward,   they   will  carry  their  opposition   into   open  ! 

warfare.  Above  all,  they  demand  that  the  government  that 
directs  their  affairs  shall  have  place  through  their  own  con- 
sent. They  resent  the  agreements  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  or  the  acts  of  the  American  Congress,  that  dispose  of 
them  politically  like   so  many  pieces  of  chattel   property."       ^ 

Nor  was  this  alone  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  MacCaulay. 
Major  T.  F.  Bell,  who  was  commissioned  by  Gen. 
Merritt  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  Filipinos  from  a 
military  standpoint,  reported  as  early  as  August  29, 
1S98: 

''There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  but  what  Aguinaldo  and 
his  leaders  will  resist  any  attempt  of  any  government  to  re- 
organize a  colonial  government  here.  They  are  especially 
bitter  toward  the  Spaniards,  but  equally  determined  not  to, 
submit  any  longer  to  being  a  colony  of  any  other  government. 
What  they  would  like  best  of  all  would  be  a  Filipino  re- 
public, with  an  American  protectorate." 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  who  as  governor  of  Singapore 
and  the  Straits  Settlements,  has  had  much  experience 
with  the  Malays,  wrote  in  a  private  letter  sent  to 
Washington  by  Ambassador  Hay,  recommending  a 
protectorrate  rather  than  annexation.  Mr.  Howard 
W.  Bray,  an  Englishman  and  a  friend  of  Aguinaldo's, 
said  in  'The  Independent"  of  November  10  that  if  the 
Filipinos  "in  return  for  their  support  see  their  national 
aspirations  trampled  under  foot,  they  will  accept  war 
with  all  of  its  cruel  consequences." 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  at  the  outset  the  Fili- 
pinos believed  we  would  respect  their  liberty,  while 
offering  them  protection.    Mr.  MacCaulay  testifies  that 


at-  tlie  first,  in  May  last,  they  were  readv  to  "give  any 
and  full  allegiance  to  the  United  States."  "At  the 
downfall  of  Manila  no  enthusiasm  could  be  greater 
from  a  people  than  that  of  the  Filipinos  for  the  Ameri- 
cans." Aguinaldo,  in  his  proclamation  of  May  24,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  started  off  in  this  style: 

"The  great  North  American  nation,  cradle  of  true  liberty, 
and  therefore  a  lover  of  our  people,  oppressed  and  subjugated 
by  the  tyranny  and  despotism  of  our  rulers,  has  come  now 
to  offer  to  us  a  decisive  and  an  undoubtedly  disinterested 
protection,  believing  us  possessed  of  civilization  and  capacity 
for  self-government.  And  in  order  to  maintain  the  high 
opinion  of  us  held  by  the  powerful  North  American  nation, 
we  must  avoid  all  acts  tliat  would  tend  to  lower  us  in  the 
eyes  of  that  nation,  such  as  pillage,  robbery  and  all  classes 
of  crimes  against  persons  or  property.  In  order  therefore 
to  prevent  all  international  conflicts  during  the  term  of  our 
campaign,    I    decree   as    follows :" 

And  then  come  the  "articles"  I  quoted  before.  Mr. 
MacCaulay  even  thinks  the  leaders  would  have  ac- 
cepted annexation  during  the  summer,  the  Filipinos 
being  themselves  consulted  in  the  matter. 

But  the  fateful  thing  was  that  we  were  not  disposed 
to  consult  them.  As  the  president  said  at  Boston,  we 
did  not  ask  their  consent  to  liberate  them  from  Spain, 
"nor  can  we  now  ask  their  consent."  The  fact  was  we 
knew  veiy  well  we  had  their  consent  in  our  first  act — as 
the  president  rightly  declared,  "we  had  it  in  every  aspi- 
ration of  their  n^.inds,  in  every  hope  of  their  hearts." 
But  asserting  sovereignty  over  them  is  a  different 
matter — a  totally  different  matter.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  in  doing  so  we  go  against  "every 
aspiration  of  their  minds,  every  hope  of  their  hearts." 
At  least  if  they  were  to  become  a  part  of  us,  they 
wanted  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  But  we  have 
bought  them  over  their  own  heads.  Even  this  we 
might  have  done  if  we  had  at  the  same  time  an- 
nounced that  we  bought  them  only  to  set  them  free — if 
we  had  made  a  declaration  similar  to  that  which  we 
made  with  respect  to  Cuba.  There  has  been  no  up- 
rising in  Cuba;  there  surely  would  have  been  if  we  had 
acted  toward  Cuba  as  w^e  have  to  the  Philippines.  It 
is  as  plain  as  day  that  the  outbreak  in  the  Philippines 
was  due  to  our  determination  to  take  the  "control,  dis- 
position and  government"  of  the  islands  into  our  own 
hands — something  formally  announced  to  the  people 
by  our  president's  proclamation  of  January  5.  As  the 
"Republica  P'ilipina"  said,  we  "will  not  recognize  the 
transaction  by  which  we  are  sold  like  so  many  cattle." 


A  picture  which  the  Boston  "Transcript's'' correspond- 
elent  (V.  F.  B.)  gives  a  pubhc  meeting  in  loilo, 
when  the  president's  proclamation  was  read,  shortly 
before  our  capture  of  the  city,  is  instructive: 

"One  of  the  foreign  merchants  read  extracts  from  President 
McKinley's  proclamation,  that  slavery  had  been  abolished  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Americans  had  come  on  an 
errand  of  peace,  to  bring  freedom  to  the  people.  'Why,  then,' 
shouted  some  one  in  the  crowd,  'have  they  brought  a  larger 
armed  force  than  was  ever  seen  in  the  harbor  of  Iloilo  before?' 
On  the  whole,  the  impression  produced  on  the  natives  was 
one  of  disgust. 

"  'We  have  just  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  under  which 
we  have  suffered  for  three  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  for 
the  first  time  we  are  tasting  the  sweets  of  libertj-.  Shall  we' 
give  up  this  town,  which  was  formally  handed  over  to  us  by 
the  Spaniards,  after  a  siege  of  many  months  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives,  to  a  people  wc  do  not  know,  who  give  .us  no 
assurances  of  what  they  will  do  when  they  are  the  masters?' 
asked  a  young  officer. 

"  'No,  never !'  rang  loud  and  long  through  the  crowded 
hall. 

"  'We  will  fight  the  invader  in  the  bowels  of  our  moun- 
tains !'    shouted  an   old   man." 

Further  it  is  stated: 

"The  insurgents  laughed  at  President  McKinley's  procla- 
mation. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  anyone  could, 
be  found  who  would  translate  it,  and  no  printing  press  would 
print  it.  At  last  copies  were  made  on  the  typewriters  of 
the  Newport.^The  proclamation  read  to  the  natives  like  many 
Spanish  proclamations.  It  was  full  of  declarations  of  fine 
seiitiments,  but  the  only  solid  statement  was  that  the  islands 
had  become  American  property,  that  American  troops  were 
to  occupy  them  at  once,  and  that  anyone  who  resisted  was  to 
be  brought   into  subjection  at  once." 

Is  it  not  beginning  to  be  plain  to  Mr.  Calthrop  and 
to  others  who  may  read  this  article  that  though  we  did 
not  fire  the  first  shot,  we  did  in  a  sense  "provoke"  the 
outbreak  that  came  a  month  later?  Our  government, 
knowing  the  facts  in  the  case  (as  many  of  us  common 
people  did  not)  did  deliberately  provoke  it.  It  must 
have  known  perfectly  well  what  was  coming,  and  was, 
in  fact,  in  the  meantime  hurrying  troops  across  the 
water  as  fast  as  it  could. 

Mr.  Calthrop  thinks  the  Filipinos  and  we  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  McEnery  resolution.  Do  we  not 
say  therein  that  we  wish  to  prepare  them  for  self-gov- 
ernment? This  is  like  the  president's  saying,  "No 
imperial  designs  lurk  in  the  American  mind,"  when  we 
are  giving  the  islanders  imperialism  red-hot.  The 
essence  of  imperialism  is  to  rule  a  people  against  their 
consent,  or  to  begin  this  by  subjugating  them.  But 
is  not  Mr.  Calthrop  aware  that  different  resolutions 
have  been  up  before  the  Senate,  and  that  a  clear,  flat- 
footed  statement,  comparable  to  that  made  with  re- 
spect to  Cuba,  was  under  consideration  on  the  very 
day  the  McEnery  resolution  was  voted  upon,  and  that 
it  failed  to  carry  only  because  vice-president  gave  his 
casting  vote  against  it?  The  following  is  the  text  oi 
that  resolution,  known  as  the  Bacon  resolution : 


Resolved  further.  That  tlie  United  States  hereby  disclaim 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  permanent  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  islands,  and  assert  their 
determination,  when  a  stalile  and  independent  government 
shall  have  been  erected  tlierein,  entitled  in  the  judgment  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  recognition  as  such, 
to  transfer  to  said  government,  upon  terms  which  shall  be 
reasonable  and  just,  all  rights  secured  under  the  cession  by 
Spain,  and  to  thereupon  leave  the  government  and  control 
of   the   islands   to   their   people. 

Tlii.s  resolution  would  have  satisfied  a  lover  of 
liberty.  xA.nd  the  man  nearest  the  administration  in 
the  Senate  killed  it.  Senator  Foraker  had  once  before 
said,  "I  do  not  understand  that  anyone  desires  any- 
thintr  but  the  ultimate  independence  of  the  Philippines 
— neither  the  president  nor  any  one  in  this  chamber. 

\'At  *  *With  the  determination  of  the  ultimate  policy 
respecting  the  Philippines  the  feelings  of  the  natives 
will  have  much  to  do.  No  one  is  prepared  to  take 
and  hold  them  by  force  and  violence."  A  day  or 
two  later  Mr.  Foraker  had  to  confess  that  in  saying 

I  what  he  had,  he  spoke  only  for  himself.  The  oresi- 
dent  said  at  Boston:  "I  know  no  cue  at  this  hour 
who  is  wise  enough  or  sufficiently  informed  to  deter- 
mine what  form  of  government  will  best  subserve  their 
interests  and  our  interests;  their  and  our  well-being." 
True  enoug'h  in  itself;  sophistical  in  its  connection,  no 
one  is  wise  enough  to  say  more  than  this,  and  the 
president  himself  said  it  in  the  case  of  Cuba:  "Forci- 
ble annexation  is  wrong,  it  is  'criminal  aggression.'  " 
Mr.  McKinley  even  ventured  to  declare  positively, 
"Our  priceless  principles  undergo  no  change  under 
a  tropical  sun."  Did  he  mean  it?  Or  is  what  is 
v.Tong  in  the  West  Indies  right  in  the  East  Indies? 
It  is  true,  this  is  a  difference  of  longitude,  not  of 
latitude. 

Mr.  Calthrop  thinks  we  should  not  recognize 
Aguinaldo's  assembly.  Well,  perhaps  we  should  not. 
We  did  not  recognize  the  Cuban  assembly,  do  not 
now;  but  we  get  on  with  the  Cubans  very  well — for 
they  still  believe  in  our  friendliness,  and  we  have  put 
forth  Ho  intentions  of  "benevolent  assimilation."  If 
we  had  manifested  the  same  disposition  in  the  East, 
we  should  have  had  no  trouble  there — even  if  we  did 
not  formally  recognize  the  native  assembly.     The  na- 

-  lives  might  easily  have  been  convinced  that  failure  to 
do  so  nowise  menaced  their  liberty,  just  as  the 
Cubans  have  been  convinced  to  the  same  effect.  By 
diplomatic  representations  it  could  easily  have  been 
made  apparent  to  the  Filipinos  that  we  were  only 
waiting  till  something  like  a  full  poll  could  be  taken — 
we  having  positively  no  other  intention  than  that  in- 
volved in  a  protectorate.  If  only  we  had  had  no 
other  intention!     It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 


j)lain  that  our  thoughts,  our  spirits,  are  making  destiny | 
for  us  far  more  than  anything  else.  With  other, 
nobler,  thoughts — thoughts  like  those  we  had  in  takingj 
up  arms  for  Culba — a.  totally  different  destiny  might! 
have  awaited  us,  and  we  might  be  peacefully  co-oper- 
ating with  the  very  men  we  are  now  killing.  This  is, 
the  awful  shame,  the  "black  disgrace,"  of  being  con- 
ducted by  our  own  thoughts  into  a  situation  in  which 
for  self-protection  we  must  kill.  We  have  forgotten, 
Americanism.  We  started  out  to  liberate,  we  end  by' 
conquering.     We  are  like  any  other  people. 

And  surely  we  may  go  too  far  in  questioning  the 
right  of  Aguinaldo's  assembly  to  speak  for  the  people. 
Consul  Wildman  of  Hongkong  wrote  in  "Harper's 
Weekly"  (February),  "Aguinaldo's  flag  fiies  over  every  ! 
group  of  huts,  every  petty  pueblo,  and  every  junk  and 
barge  that  plies  the  rivers  and  bays  of  Luzon,  and  it 
is  not  strange  among  the  southern  islands."  Two 
members  of  a  Philippine  commission,  passing  through 
Chicago  on  February  17  to  plead  the  cause  of  Philip-  | 
pine  independence  at  Washington,  said,  "Votes  are  , 
cast  in  each  town  and  sent  to  the  province  chiefs,  who  I 
make  extracts  and  send  the  result  to  congress,  and 
thus  the  president  is  elected.  The  people  also  elect  all 
the  province  chiefs  and  public  officers."  Capt.  G.  P. 
H.  Farrell,  of  the  First  California  volunteers,  who 
traveled  much  in  Luzon  before  the  outbreaks,  is  quoted 
in  the  Chicago  "Record"  (March  28)  as  saying,  "At 
every  town  the  soldiers  demanded  of  me  a  pass  from 
Aguinaldo.  The  fact  that  his  name  was  mentioned 
everywhere  and  that  he  was  regarded  as  their  leader 
gave  me  some  idea  of  his  influence  in  the  island.  T 
went  the  entire  length  of  the  railway  line  from  Manila 
to  Dagupan,  on  the  other  coast,  and  everywhere  I 
found  the  natives  arming  themselves  and  drilling  con- 
stantly." A  Renter's  telegram  from  IManila  of  March 
13  reported  the  residents  as  saying  that  "the  Tagalos 
are  insurgents  to  a  man."  I  do  not  mean  that  all  this  is 
conclusive,  nor  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  savage 
tribes  of  the  hills  are  represented  in  the  government — 
they  probably  will  not  be  in  any  government,  native 
or  foreign,  that  is  likely  to  be  set  up  for  some  time  to 
come.     But  I  think  there  is  considerable  reason  to 

believe  that  the  only  Filipinos  who  are  to  be  regarded^ 
as  a  political  people  at  all  (the  hundreds  of  thousands! 
of  christianized  natives  described  by  Mr.  MacCaulay 
in  the  passage  above  quoted)  are  represented  in  the 
native  government.  As  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  wc| 
could  well  afTord  to  wait  if  we  were  pursuing  a  right 
general  policy.  It  is  a  pedantic  interpretation  of 
representative  government  to  hold  only  those  rulers 
representative  of  a  country  who  are  elected  on  a  basis 
of  universal  suffrage. 


As  to  tlic  deeper  (juestion  of  the  capaeity  of  the 
riUpinos  for  •self-g-overnnieiit.  I  have  come  across 
two  interesting-  testimonies.  The  first  is  from  Prof. 
iJhinientritt.  an  author  wliom  Dr.,  Hrintnn  places  as 
easily  first  among-  scientific  writers  upon  the  Philip- 
pines. According-  to  Dr.  Brinton  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  "American  Anthropologist."  Prof.  lUumcn-' 
tritt  "is  positive  that  they,  [the  Filipinos]  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  he  capable  of  self-government,  and' 
it  is  his  ardent  wish  that  this  shall  be  the  outcome  of 
our  wresting  them  from  Spanish  misrule."  The  other 
witness  is  Admiral  Dewey  himself.  In  a  telegram  dated 
June  2y,  1898,  he  sent  w^ord  to  Secretary  Long  as  fol- 
lows (after  referring  to  Aguinaldo): 

"My  relations  with  him  are  cordial,  but  I  am  not  in  his 
confidence.  The  United  States  has  not  been  bound  in  any 
way  to  assist  insurgents  by  any  act  or  promises,  and  he  is 
not.  to  my  knowledge,  committed  to  assist  us.  I  believe  he 
expects  to  capture  Manila  without  my  assistance,  but  doubt 
ability,  they  not  yet  having  many  guns.  In  my  opinion  these 
people  arc  far  superior  in  their  intelligence  and  more  capable 
of  self-government  than  the  natives  of  Cuba,  and  I  am 
familiar   with  both  races." 

>■  Later,  in  a  communication  of  August  29,  to  the 
peace  commissioners  at  Paris,  he  refers  to  the  above 
statement  and  adds:  "Further  intercourse  with  them 
has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion:"  It  is  stated  by 
John  T.  McCutcheon.  a  Chicago  "Record"  Manila  cor- 
respondent, that  Admiral  Dewey  at  the  start  did  not 
think  America  would  hold  the  Philippines  and  on  one 
occasion  even  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  holding 
them. 

xMr.  Calthrop  suggests  that  we  suspend  our  judg- 
ment till  the  new  commission  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent has  reported.  Undoubtedly  we  shalllearn  much 
from  these  gentlemen,  though  Mr.  Denby  shows  us 
pretty  clearly  where  he  stands  by  saying  in  the  Febru- 
ary "Forum"  "By  holding  them  we  gain  eight  millions 
of  people  who.  are  ripe  for  the  opening  and  extension 
of  a  magnificent  conmierce,"  and  again,  "Will  the 
possession  of  t'liese  islands  benefit  us  as  a  nation?  If 
it  will  not,  set  them  free  to-morrow,  and  let  their  peo- 
ple, if  they  please,  cut  each  others'  throats,  or  play 
what  pranks  they  please"  and  still  again.  "Personal 
ambition,  national  aggrandizement,  are  factors  which 
control  the  issue  of  events :"  indeed  Mr.  Denby  would 
appear  to  take  rank  along  with  our  distinguished  fel- 
low-citizen, Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  as  an  exponent  of  un- 
blushing cotiimercialism.  But  in  general,  no  doubt, 
we  shall  learn  much  from  the  commission.  Shall  w«; 
learn,  however,  whether  it  is  a  righteous  policy  to  sub- 
due a  people  to  open  up  trade?  Fancy  a  college  presi- 
dent like  Mr.  Schurman  making  observations,  holding 
interviews,  delving  into  facts  and  statistics,  to  settle 


that  question.  In  fact,  the  hopeless  incompetence  ot 
our  o^overnors  could  not  be  better  shown  than  by  their 
disposition  to  make  investigations  of  the  kind  pro- 
])osed  do  duty  in  the  place  of  fundamental  political 
convictions.  While  the  investigations  are  going  on, 
the  republic  in  being  betrayed.  Suppose  we  had  said 
in  embarking  on  the  war  for  Cuba  that  we  could  not 
really  tell  so  long  ahead  what  was  best  for  that  island, 
that  it  was  premature  to  make  a  declaration  disclaim- 
ing an  intention  to  exercise  permanent  sovereignity. 
Suppose  we  had  trumped  up  all  sorts  of  excuses — the 
teal  fact  being  that  we  had  begun  to  look  covetously; 

on  the  island.  But  we  had  not  yet  come  to  such  al 
pass.  We  still  had  enough  Americanism  to  be  op- 
posed to  conquest,  and  as  if  aware  that  we  might  be 
tempted,  made  a  self-denying  ordinance  to  that  effect^ 
which  went  out  to  all  the  world.  Have  we  so  fallen 
that  we  cannot  act  in  a  similar  spirit  now?  I  cannot 
believe  it.  I  have  faith  that  America  will  yet  right 
herself  and  be  worthy  of  the  fathers  who  begat  her. 
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THE  NEW  MILITARISM.* 

BY    WM,    M.    SALTER. 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasing  task,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  humanity  and  good 
sense  of  the  Czar's  recent  proposals  for  an  international 
conference  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  to  express  satis- 
faction that  our  country,  too,  was  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  t  As  things  have  been  till  recently,  no 
nation  might  with  more  appropriateness  wish  well  to 
such  an  enterprise  than  we.  Our  deals  were  not  mili- 
tary, and  our  outlay  for  warlike  purposes  was  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the  gigantic  sums  under  which  the 
European  nations  stagger — and  yet  our  people  were  not 
unpatriotic,  and  had  it  been  necessary  at  any  time  for 
self-defence,  millions  would  have  risen  to  arms. 

But,  unfortunately,  America  is  now  doing  the  very 
thing  against  which  the  czar  made  a  pathetic  protest — 
increasing  its  armament.  True,  our  utmost  limit  is  far 
short  of  the  dimensions  which  the  armaments  of  states 
like  Russia  and  Germany  already  have,  but  the  signifi- 

*  Given  before  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  of  Chicago,  Steinway 
Hall,  Sunday  morning,  April  l6,  1899. 

1 1  had  announced  a  lecture  on  this  subject  for  the  Sunday  on  which  this 
address  was  given.  I  may  add  that  since  my  lecture  of  last  autumn,  "A 
New  Nation  and  a  New  Duty,"  printed  in  Ethical  Addresses,  two  other 
lectures,  "Imperialism"  and  "  England  in  1776:  America  in  1899," 
have  been  printed  in  Unity  (Chicago).  What  in  the  autumn  I  scarcely 
believed  could  happen  has  happened.  Instead  of  liberating,  or  promising 
to  liberate,  the  Philippine  people,  America  is  now  endeavoring  to  enforce 
its  sovereignty  over  them. 
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cant  thing  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving,  and 
the  ideals  that  are  forming  themselves  in  our  minds.  Nor 
can  we  say  that  the  increased  expense  we  are  contem- 
plating is  necessary  for  self-protection — an  excuse  which 
would  be  commonly  granted  to  be  good  ;  the  motives 
are  of  a  totally  different  character.  They  are  of  a  kind 
to  which  till  recently  we  have  been  comparative  stran- 
gers ;  of  a  kind  that  would  make  us  akin  to  the  Euro- 
pean States  themselves  ;  they  are  motives  that  look  to 
something  very  like  an  aggressive  career.  Old,  sick 
nations,  with  hands  drenched  in  blood,  might  honestly 
come  together  and  ask  if  fighting  and  preparations  for 
fighting  were  worth  while  ;  but  for  us  young,  unspoiled, 
just  preparing  to  enter  the  lists  and  deliberately  setting 
to  work  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  right  and  even 
glorious  to  do  so,  to  go  to  a  conference  in  the  interests  of 
a  reduction  of  armaments,  seems  almost  a  kind  of  farce. 
Since  becoming  painfully  aware  of  the  forces  that  are 
forming  themselves  in  our  midst,  and  particularly  since 
reading  a  notable  utterance  made  only  this  past  week  in 
our  city,  that  invested  with  a  sort  of  halo  the  new 
ideal,*  I  have  felt  that  to  discuss  international  peace  now 
would  be  talking  in  the  air.  Peace  is  a  great,  a  beauti- 
ful ideal ;  but  if  there  is  to  be  any  likelihood  of  Ameri- 
ca's contributing  to  its  attainment,  it  can  only  be  as  in- 
fluences now  arising  in  our  midst  are  counteracted.  We 
are  now,  under  the  influence  of  men  of  mark,  forming 
ideals  that  will  take  us  right  into  the  circle  of  the  great 
warlike  powers  of  the  world.  We  shall  be  increasing 
the  chances  of  war  rather  than  diminishing  them.     I 

*  An  address  by  Governor  Roosevelt  before  the  Hamilton  Club,  April 
icth. 
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may  do  little  enough  to  stem  the  tide,  but  I  may  at  least 
help  make  you  conscious  of  it,  I  may  fortify  conscience 
about  it — and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  this 
old-time,  peace-loving  democracy  will  right  itself,  and 
you  or  I,  friends,  by  the  thoughts  and  ideals  we  form  in 
our  minds,  or  by  the  thoughts  and  ideals  we  allow  to 
vanish  from  our  minds,  may  help  determine  the  result. 
Thoughts  rule  the  world ;  the  thoughts  of  Americans 
will  rule  America.  What  does  America  wish  most  of 
all  and  what  is  she  willing  to  do  to  get  what  she  wishes  ? 
He  who  knows  or  can  find  out  that,  or  can  help  deter- 
mine it,  has  the  key  to  American  destiny.  The  truth 
will  be  now,  as  always,  that  'tis 

' '  Not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings." 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  two  sets  of  forces  are  urg- 
ing us  in  the  new  direction — forces  of  so-called  religion 
and  the  forces  of  trade.  I  have  reverence  for  real  reli- 
gion, and  so  I  say  "  so-called  religion";  I  really  mean 
religious  people  rather  than  religion — and,  to  be  exact,  I 
should  say  certain  religious  people,  though,  since  the 
other  religious  people  so  largely  keep  silent,*  the  fail- 
ure to  qualify  may  be  pardoned.  The  "  religious  "  aim 
is  to  do  good,  to  Christianize,  to  spread  civilization.  The 
thing  forgotten  is  that  we  have  to  do  right  before  we 
can  do  good.  The  early  Christian  church  remembered 
this  ;  the  church  to-day  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  it. 
The    first    Christians   following    close  after  their  master 

*  There  are  notable  exceptions,  like  Bishop  Potter  of  New  York,  Bishop 
Coleman  of  Delaware,  and  Bishop  Spalding  of  Peoria — not  to  mention  a 
niraiber  of  the  Massachusetts  clergy,  and  a  few  elsewhere,  like  the  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas  and  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago. 
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ever  refused  to  bear  the  sword;  "I  am  a  Christian  and 
cannot  fight,"  they  said.  Now  the  church  sometimes 
eggs  on  those  who  bear  the  sword,  and  one  would  not 
be  surprised,  to  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  language  we 
hear,  to  see  missionaries  and  religious  editors  emulating 
the  example  of  those  bishops  and  abbots  of  a  later  de- 
generate Christianity,  who  led  armies  and  fought  in  bat- 
tle. One  of  the  most  prominent  clergymen  in  Philadel- 
phia* says  in  reference  to  the  Philippines  "  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  thrash  the  natives  until  they 
understand  who  we  are.  I  believe  every  bullet  sent, 
every  cannon  shot,  every  flag  waved,  means  righteous- 
ness." An  editor  of  a  religious  weekly,t  meeting  the  ob- 
jection that  getting  control  of  the  islands  is  too  expens- 
ive since  it  will  cost  too  much  blood  and  treasure,  says, 
"yes,  if  it  is  territory,  empire,  or  earthly  glory  we  are  after. 
But,  if  we  are  seeking  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the 
Filipinos,  the  prospective  gain  justifies  the  cost.  '  What 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?'  "  (Of  course, 
I  may  add,  this  leaves  out  of  account  the  poor  islanders 
who  bite  the  dust  before  we  have  a  chance  at  their  souls 
— but  no  matter.)  It  will  be  said,  these  are  extreme 
statements.  No  doubt  they  are  ;  and  yet  their  signi- 
ficance is  in  boldly  saying  what  is  running  in  many 
minds  in  a  more  or  less  confused  and  inarticulate  way. 
They  do  not  love  war  and  yet  they  think  it  has  its  uses 
when  it  opens  up  a  new  field  in  which  to  make  conver- 
sions and  they  try  not  to  be  squeamish.  Differing  from 
the  pious  Fenelon  who  refused  a  military  escort  when 
starting  off"  on  a  missionary  expedition,    saying   that    he 

*  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt. 
t  The  United  Presbytei-ian. 
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would  rather  perish  by  the  hands  of  those  whom  he 
wished  to  convert  than  expose  them  to  the  violence  of 
the  military,  they  think  the  military  must  preceede  the 
the  gospel.  First  force,  first  let  the  poor  heathen  know 
"who's  who,"  then  reason  and  love  and  the  beauties  of 
the  gospel  of  peace.  The  ebullition  of  war  sentiment,  in 
contrast  with  the  old-time  faith  in  other  methods  re- 
minds one  of  Hosea  Biglow  in  Lowell's  lines: 

"We  were  gittin'  on  nicely  up  here  to  our  village, 
With  good  old  idees  o'  wot's  right  an'  wot  aint  ; 
We  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an  pillage, 
An'  that  eppyletts  warn't  the  best  mark  of  a  saint ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  kind  o'  thing's  an  exploded  idee." 

And  yet  the  standpoint  is  not  quite  new,  for  it  takes  us 
back  to  something  as  old  as  the  Inquisition,  as  old  as 
the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  all  the  other 
massacres,  too  numerous  to  mention,  in  which  men  were 
killed  or  tortured  that  other  men's  souls  might  be  saved. 
There  was  probably  never  love  of  killing  ;  only  men 
made  up  their  minds  not  to  be  squeamish  over  a  little 
killing  when  souls  were  at  stake. 

And  yet  these  forces  of  so-called  religion  are  prob- 
ably slight  in  influence,  compared  with  the  forces  of 
trade,  in  determining  the  rising  militarism.  It  is  not  love 
of  souls  but  love  of  dollars  that  is  the  chief  cause,  though 
sometimes  the  love  of  souls  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
love  of  dollars  in  an  astonishing  way.  For  example,  a 
missionary  in  China,  in  the  current  number  of  one  of  our 
leading  magazines,  calls  attention  to  the  opportunities  that 
China  is  now  offering  for  vast  speculations  and  strong 
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syndicates.  "  This  is  the  period  of  concessions,"  he  says, 
"  of  organizing  for  opening  up  the  resources  "  of  that 
great  empire.*  Trade,  however,  and  those  who  take  its 
standpoint,  had  scented  the  new  opportunities  independ- 
ently of  the  clerical  suggestion.  A  judge  on  the  United 
States  bench  w^ho  resides  in  our  city  pointed  out  last  sum- 
mer the  chances  for  America  in  the  far  East.f  "  It  is  a 
land,"  he  said,  "  without  railroads,  without  manufactories, 
without  cities  built  on  modern  lines,  without  fields  culti- 
vated by  modern  implements."  More  than  this,  he  urged, 
we  have  come  to  a  point  where  we  need  takers  of  our 
manufactures — we  must  have  new  markets,  and  neither 
South  America  nor  Europe  will  compare  with  China. 
Hence  he  had  favored  acquiring  Hawaii,  hence  he  ad- 
vocated retaining  the  Philippines,  not  that  he  cared  for 
those  links  individually,  but  that  he  cared  everything  for 
the  chain  that  would  thereby  be  made,  holding  us  to  the 
opportunities  in  China.  And  government,  in  his  opin- 
ion, should  foster  the  new  commercial  ventures,  and  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  and  its  warships  should  be  seen 
and  respected  in  Asiatic  waters.  *'  I  am  not  unaware," 
said  the  eminent  judge,  "that  what  I  have  said  has  the 
ring  chiefly  of  commercial  conquest  " — but  he  urged 
that  other  and  higher  forms  of  civilization  would  natur- 
ally follow  on  after,  when  once  the  foundations  of  com- 
merce had  been  laid.  What  the  judge  thus  urged  in  a 
temperate  and  dignified  manner  others  put  more  simply. 
"  The  European  market  is  becoming  played  out,"  says 
a  representative  American  journalist, J  "and  it  is  to  Asia 

*  Forum,  March,  '99,  p.  236. 

t  Judge  Grosscup,  in  an  address  at  Saratoga,  given  in  full  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  23  August,  '99.       J  Mural  Halstead,  quoted  in  Chicago  Record. 
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we  will  have  to  look."  "A  magnificent  foothold  for  the 
trade  of  the  far  East,"  says  another  journalist  (referring 
to  the  Philippines)  who  was  also  a  Peace  Commissioner.* 
"America  must  have  that  market,"  declares  America's 
leading  railway  man,t  "  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger 
arising  from  an  internal  congestion  caused  by^  over- 
production due  to  the  fev^er-heat  construction  of  rail- 
roads." "  We  are  after  markets,  the  greatest  markets 
now  existing  in  the  world,"  says  an  ex-Minister  to 
China,!  who  is  one  of  the  President's  Commission  in  the 
Philippines,  who  are  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
what  we  shall  do  with  those  islands.  Indeed  this  gentle- 
man had  generously  given  his  opinion  on  this  question 
in  advance — for  in  the  February  number  of  one  of  our 
reviews  §  he  said,  "  By  holding  them  we  gain  eight  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  ripe  for  the  opening  and  exten- 
sion of  a  magnificent  commerce"  (so  that  the  "link" 
itself  would  appear  to  have  some  richness  about  it);  and 
he  contemplates  the  question  of  our  holding  the  islands 
entirely  from  this  commercial  point  of  view — if  they 
will  not  benefit  us,  he  says,  "  set  them  free  to-morrow, 
and  let  their  people,  if  they  please,  cut  each  other's 
throats  or  play  what  pranks  they  please."  But  by 
holding  them,  he  urges,  we  not  only  gain  eight  million 
possible  customers  there,  but  "we  become  an  Asiatic 
power,  and  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the 
dismemberment  of  China."  Another  man  prominent  in 
American    public    Hfe   takes    a   similarly  unsentimental 

♦Whitelaw  Reid,  at  Marquette  Club,  Chicago,  Feb.  13,  1899. 
t  Chauncey    M.    Depew,    in   interview  reported   in    Chicago   Record, 
Feb.  25,  1899. 

J  Mr.  Denby,  in  the  Forum,  November,  '98,  p.  281. 
\  The  Forum,  p.  648. 
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view.*  The  far-reaching  question,  he  says,  "  is  not  sen- 
timental, but  commercial.  .  .  .  The  world's  fight  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  liberty.  The  coming  century  it 
will  be  markets."  And  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
in  the  country  f  says  :  "  The  Philippine  Islands  is  our 
stepping-stone  to  China.  .  .  .  We  must  demand  our 
share,  if  any  further  division  is  made  of  the  Chinese 
Empire."  Indeed  it  was  announced  a  month  ago  from 
Pekin  that  there  were  indications  that  America  was 
likely  to  prefer  the  province  of  Chi-Li.J 

Such  seem  to  be  the  main  forces  back  of  the  new 
military  spirit.  It  used  to  be  said  that  industry  and 
com.merce  were  peaceful  agencies.  And  in  settled  con- 
ditions they  are.  One  of  the  leaders  in  the  peace  move- 
ment in  this  country  says  that  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  over  the  Venezuela 
boundary  question  was  prevented  by  the  commercial 
men  of  New  York  and  the  commercial  men  of  London. 
Yet  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  that  there  were  those 
who  took  a  different  point  of  view  at  that  very  time  is 
indicated  in  a  remark  made  by  a  Southern  gentleman 
interested  in  the  growth  of  manufactures  there,  who 
said,  "  We  need  a  war  to  open  to  the  world  our  com- 
merce. We  must  find  ways  out." §  When  conditions  are 
unsettled,  when  for  instance  here  in  America  we  are  pro- 
ducing, I  will  not  say  more  than  is  needed  at  home,  but 
more  than  can  be  sold  ;  when  even  such  foreign  markets 
as  we  have  are  not  sufficient  to  take  our  products,  then 

*  Henry  Watterson,  in  letter  to  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  quoted  in 
Chicago  Record,  Feb.  I,  1899. 

t  Boston  Herald,  15  December,  '98. 
J  Chicago  Chronicle,  6  March,  '98. 
^Quoted  in  Christian  Register,  Oct.  6,  1898. 
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new  markets  can  not  only  be  sought,  they  can  be  fought 
for  as  truly  as  anything  else  was  ever  fought  for  in  the 
past,  and  the  very  commercial  spirit  may  goad  us  on  to 
war.  From  what  I  am  able  to  observe,  I  should  say 
that  this  was  the  main  influence  now  urging  us  on  and 
keeping  us  at  our  otherwise  distasteful  task  of  subju- 
gating the  Philippines  ;  though  those  who  want  to  con- 
vert the  islanders  and  those  who  want  in  general  to 
spread  civilization  there  are  also  playing  their  part.  We 
are  but  simply  falling  into  line  so  far  with  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  and  France,  all  of  whom  produce  more 
than  they  can  sell  at  home,  and  all  of  whom  think, 
whether  mistakenly  or  not,  that  they  can  best  get  rid  of 
their  surplus  products  by  owning  colonies.  One  for 
whom  all  of  us  who  love  tales  of  adventure  and  songs 
of  manly  bravery  have  a  tender  feeling,  has  ventured  to 
idealize  all  this  by  calling  it  taking  up  the  white  man's 
burden.  But  the  men  who  are  actually  doing  the  busi- 
ness in  South  Africa  or  in  Egypt  or  in  India  don't  care 
to  be  covered  with  soft -sawder.  They  know  what  they 
are  there  for.  As  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  says,  "  We  don't 
go  to  Egypt  to  ci\'ilize  it ;  we  go  to  get  new  markets." 
Another  Englishman,  while  praising  the  Indian  civil  ser- 
vants and  owning  that  they  are  probably  higher  than  the 
average  in  conscientiousness,  says,*  however,  that  "  to 
affirm  that  they  are  impelled  to  spend  twenty  years  in 
governing  India,  from  the  philanthropic  desire  to  "take 
up  the  white  man's  burden,"  ov  that  such  desire  is  any 
considerable  part  of  the  inducement  to  service,  would  be 
too  grotesque  a  piece  of  bunkum  even  for  the  plat- 
form  of   a   Primrose   League    meeting.      The   Saturday 

*J.  A.  Hobson,  in  Ethical  World,  Feb.  l8,  1899,  p.  194. 
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Review  remarks,  "  The  plain  unvarnished  truth  is  that 
the  Empire  was  built  up  as  the  result  of  the  pursuit  of 
gain."*  Indeed,  in  some  instances  England  has  pur- 
sued methods  (or  allowed  methods  to  be  pursued)  that 
Mr.  John  Morley  describes  in  this  fashion  (he  is  speak- 
ing of  Chitral  : 

"  First,  you  push  on  into  territories  where  you  have  no  busi- 
ness to  be,  and  where  you  had  promised  not  to  go  ;  secondly, 
your  intrusion  provokes  resentment,  and,  in  these  wild  countries, 
resentment  means  resistance  ;  thirdly,  you  instantly  cry  out  that 
the  people  are  rebellious  and  that  their  act  is  rebellion  (this  in 
spite  of  your  own  assurance  that  you  have  no  intention  of  setting 
up  a  permanent  sovereignty  over  them) ;  fourthly,  you  send  a 
force  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion  ;  and,  fifthly,  having  spread 
bloodshed,  confusion  and  anarchy,  you  declare,  with  hands  up- 
lifted to  the  heavens,  that  moral  reasons  force  you  to  stay,  for 
if  you  were  to  leave,  this  territory  would  be  left  in  a  condition 
which  no  civilized  Power  could  contemplate  with  equanimity  or 
composure.  These  are  the  five  stages  in  the  Forward  Rake's 
progress." 

It  is  well  not  to  deceive  ourselves.  In  joining  the 
list  of  the  great  colonial  powers  there  is  no  need  to  set 
up  a  claim  of  peculiar  magnanimity  and  disinterested- 
ness. No  doubt,  after  we  have  got  possession  of  our 
new  territories  (if  they  are  really  to  be  such),  there  will 
be  gentle  men  and  gentle  women  who  will  spread  many 
good  influences  among  them,  just  as  white- winged  "  em- 
issaries of  civilization  "  have  in  time  followed  the  trader 
and  the  chartered  company  wherever  the  English  occu- 
pation has  gone.  But  the  dominant  motive  that  is  de- 
termining the  country  at  the  present  time  is  the  com- 
mercial one — it  is  the  new  markets,  the  chances  for 
investment,  the  possible  concessions  and  franchises  that 

*  17th  September,  1S98. 
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are  luring  us  on  ;  it  is  the  Eldorado  that  we  think  we 
descry  across  the  seas  that  makes  us  so  resolutely 
clutch  and  seek  to  hold  the  bit  of  standing  ground  that 
the  fortunes  of  war  have  thrown  into  our  hands. 

This  commercial  spirit  is  but  thinly  veiled  in  the  stir- 
ring address  given  in  Chicago  this  past  week,  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded.  It  was  a  brave  man  who  gave 
it — brave  on  the  field  and  brave  at  home  ;  an  honest 
man  too,  a  man  who  speaks  as  he  thinks.  But  the 
ideals  he  held  up  scarcely  go  beyond  holding  our  own 
in  the  great  struggle  now  going  on  for  naval  and  com- 
mercial supremacy  in  the  world ;  and  what  does  go 
beyond  this  is  simply  honor  in  accepting  what  seems  to 
him  our  duty  of  enforcing  on  "new-got  peoples"  this 
same  military  and  commercial  rule.  There  was  much 
about  "  the  strenuous  life,"  about  not  shrinking  from 
danger,  from  hardships  or  from  bitter  toil — but  it  was 
all  to  these  ends.  The  ami)-  and  the  navy  were  to  him 
"  the  sword  and  shield  which  the  nation  must  carry  if 
she  is  to  do  her  dut}'  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  " — 
an  army  and  navy,  then,  not  for  defense  merely,  but  as  a 
means  of  grasping  those  "points  of  vantage  which  will 
enable  us  to  have  our  say  in  deciding  the  destiny  of  the 
oceans  of  the  east  and  the  west,"  i.e.,  of  doing  just  what 
we  are  now  doing  in  the  Philippines.  If  we  follow  the 
appeal  contained  in  this  address,  there  is  no  telling 
where  the  nation  will  bring  up.  Revolutionary  France 
first  sent  out  her  armies  in  self-defense  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  liberty.  But  we  are  to  start  out  on  our  new  career 
disdaining  liberty.  Our  youthful  leader  professes  scant 
patience  with  those  who  cant  about  "  liberty  "  and  the 
"  consent   of  the  governed  "  in  order  to  "  excuse  them- 
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selves  for  their  unwillingness  to  play  the  part  of  men." 
I  repeat,  I  know  not  where  under  such  leadership  we 
shall  go.  We  may  do  all  that  England  has  ever  done. 
We  may  even  repeat  Chitral,  which  John  Morley  has 
characterized.  There  are  absolutely  no  warnings  given 
us  by  the  colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders — our  new  "  gen- 
tleman on  horseback."  Warnings  against  bad  govern- 
ment, yes — but  no  warnings  against  governing  where 
we  have  no  business  to  govern.  In  the  Philippines  we 
have  a  show  of  right ;  but  since  it  is  not  right  accord- 
ing to  ancient  American  principles,  why  may  we  not  go 
sometime  where  we  have  no  right  at  all  ?  The  down- 
ward grade  once  started  on  it  is  easy  to  take. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  hesitate  and  consider  before 
embarking  on  this  new  career  ? 

"  Old  things  need  not  be  therefore  true, 
O  brother  man,  nor  yet  the  new  ; 
Ah !  still  a  while  the  old  thought  retain 
And  yet  consider  it  again." 

Do  we  realize  what  militarism  means  ?  First,  let  me  say 
this  new  militarism  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  class,  not  for  all. 
An  army  of  defense  is  for  the  whole  country  ;  an  army 
or  a  navy  to  be  used  across  the  seas  is  for  those  who 
venture  across  the  seas — and  particularly  for  speculators 
and  franchise-takers  and  plunderers  of  all  sorts. 

I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the 
European  states  are  no  stronger  for  their  colonial  pos- 
sessions. Mr.  Bryce  says  :  "  Madagascar  and  her  Afri- 
can colonies  cost  France  far  more  than  their  trade  is 
worth.  The  same  is  true  of  the  African  colonies  of  Ger- 
many."*     Why  do  these  countries  keep  such  colonies? 

*  Chicago  Record,  15  April,  1899. 
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The  answer  is,  I  suppose,  that  Frenchmen  and  Germans 
make  money  out  of  them  even  if  France  and  Germany- 
do  not,  and  that  tliese  countries  submit  to  be  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  favored  individuals.  The  second 
point,  accordingly,  is  that  though  latter-day  militarism 
is  for  the  benefit  of  a  class,  the  whole  country  has  to 
pay  the  bills.  If  we  decide  to  keep  the  Philippines,  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  be  worth  anything  to  the  nation 
for  a  long  while  to  come,  according  to  good  authorities  ; 
but  they  will  be  worth  something  to  those  who  get  rail- 
road and  other  franchises  or  who  build  factories  and  hire 
cheap  Filipino  labor,  and  we  shall  all,  including  every 
workman  who  has  a  cent  he  can  spare,  be  taxed  to  keep 
up  the  government  under  which  the  favored  few  make 
their  money.  What  taxes  may  be  resorted  to  we  do 
not  know.  An  army  of  100,000  men  (which,  as  things 
are  going,  seems  a  modest  requirement)  will  cost,  it  is 
estimated,*  something  like  $100,000,000  a  year,  or 
about  $76,000,000  more  than  our  army  cost  before  the 
Spanish  war.  Pensions,  too,  will  come  in.  Already 
some  $20,000,000,  it  is  said,  have  been  added  by  the 
Spanish  war  to  the  pension  account.  The  English  gov- 
ernment is  almost  at  its  wit's  ends  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  its  army  and  navy  budget ;  for  "  you  can't 
keep  up  a  splendid  empire  for  nothing,"  says  Mr.  Bal- 
four. The  London  Times  even  suggests  the  corn  duties 
again.  The  Spectator  suggests  economizing  on  schools. 
And  Great  Britain  has  an  income  tax  !  What  may  we 
be  obliged  to  do  for  whom  an  income  tax  is  set  down 
as  iniquitous  and  unconstitutional  ? 

But  all  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  meaning  of  militar- 

*So  Carl  Schurz,  in  Boston  Transcript,  8  April,  1899. 
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ism.  The  shocking  thing  is  that  large  standing  armies 
are  apt  to  grow  restless  and  to  want  to  fight.  In  1875 
Alexander  II  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  Bismarck, 
saying  that  the  Russian  army  was  restless  after  twenty 
years  of  peace,  and  asking  if  Germany  would  stand 
aloof  if  Russia  attacked  Austria.*  But  last  spring  our 
soldiers  out  at  Fort  Sheridan  were  reported  eager  for  a 
fight,  and  one  said  if  he  could  put  a  bullet  through  a 
couple  of  Spaniards  he  should  be  ready  to  die.  If  kill- 
ing is  the  business  of  certain  men,  how  can  killing  any 
longer  be  a  horrible  thing  in  their  eyes  ? 

Then  what  passions  war  is  apt  to  unloose  !  Men  be- 
come beside  themselves — our  own  men,  Americans,  as 
truly  as  any  other.  An  officer  of  Admiral  Dewey's 
fleet  says  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"  Every  day  I  hear  opinions  to  the  effect  that  these  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
have  no  right  to  live."  A  dispatch  stated  that  when  the 
first  load  of  wounded  soldiers  at  the  battle  on  March 
25th  started  for  Manila  they  shouted  back  to  their  com- 
rades going  to  the  front,  "  Give 'em  hell,  boys  !  "  A 
Chicago  boy  writes  to  his  father  from  Manila,  "  I  am  still 
above  the  old  sod  and  trying  to  make  the  Filipinos 
good  men.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  bury  them."t 
A  member  of  the  Third  Artillery  writes,  "  We  bombarded 
a  place  called  Malabon  and  then  we  went  and  killed 
every  native  we  met,  men,  women  and  children.  It  was 
a  dreadful  sight,  the  killing  of  the  poor  creatures.  The 
natives   captured  some   of  the  Americans,  and  literally 

*So  Die  Neue  Fret  Presse,  Vienna,  in  an  article  recognized  as  inspired 
by  Bismarck,  and  referred  to  in  the  New  York  lltnes,  8  November,  '96. 
t  Chicago  Record,  April  14,  1895. 
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hacked  them  to  pieces,  so  we  got  orders  to  spare  no 
one."*  Another  says,  "  To  shoot  a  man  at  six  feet  range 
with  a  Springfield  rifle  is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  but  the 
orders  were  to  let  no  insurgent  live,  and  off  would  go 
the  whole  side  of  his  head,  or  he  would  fall  with  a  wound 
through  the  abdomen  large  enough  to  drop  a  potato 
through,  "t  An  officer  of  the  Red  Cross  testifies  to 
passing  among  the  heaps  of  native  dead  where  were  to 
be  seen  "  total  decapitations,"  "  horrible  wounds  in  chest 
and  abdomen,"  showing  the  determination  of  our  soldiers 
to  kill  everything  in  sight."|  Such  is  war,  not  as  we  read 
about  it  in  the  story  books  or  in  poetry,  but  as  it  is  in 
ghastly  fact  ;  such  is  what  human  beings  will  do,  even  our 
own  kith  and  kin,  when  exasperation  goads  them  on.    Do 

*  Anthony  Michea  to  his  father,  Captain  George  Michea  of  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Ont.,  printed  in  Springfield  (weekly)  Republican,  April  14,  1899. 

f  The  authority  for  this  is  a  Manila  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  ;  I  found  the  passage  in  the  Springfield  Republiciui  just  quoted. 

\  Mr.  Blake  of  California,  quoted  in  Springfield  Reptiblican  of  same 
date,  "  The  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Dole  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass,  writes  to  the 
Boston  Transcript  (of  April  15)  of  a  letter  he  has  had  from  the  father  of 
one  of  our  soldiers  at  Manila,  who  wrote  to  his  father  as  follows  :  'The 
longer  I  stay  here  and  the  more  I  see  and  think  of  the  matter,  the  more 
fully  convinced  I  am  that  the  American  nation  was  and  is  making  a  blun- 
der.    I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  is  equal  to  the  task  of  conquering 

this  people,  or  even  governing  them  afterwards I   don't  think  I 

would  miss  the  truth  much  if  I  said  more  non-combatants  have  been  killed 
than  actual  native  soldiers.  I  don't  believe  the  people  in  the  United 
States  understand  the  question  or  the  condition  of  things  here  or  the  in- 
human warfare  now  being  carried  on.  Talk  about  Spanish  cruelty  !  They 
are  not  in  it  with  the  Yank.  Even  the  Spanish  are  shocked.  Of  course, 
I  don't  expect  to  have  war  without  death  and  destruction,  but  I  do  expect 
that  when  an  enemy  gets  down  on  his  knees  and  begs  for  his  life  that  he 
won't  be  shot  in  cold  blood.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  order  was  not  to 
take  any  prisoner,  and  I  have  seen  enough  to  almost  make  me  ashamed  to 
call  myself  an  American.'  " 
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we  want  more  of  it  or  do  we  want  less  ?  Well,  I  can  assure 
you  that  if  we  fall  in  with  the  new  militarism  we  shall 
have  more  of  it,  whether  we  want  it  or  not.  We  shall 
go  on  having  more  of  it  from  year  to  year,  or  at  least 
from  decade  to  decade  ;  we  shall  be  doing  our  part, 
along  with  Englishmen  and  Germans  and  Frenchmen, 
to  rid  the  earth  of  its  brown  men  and  black  men — and 
then  we  shall  not  have  gained  much,  for  where  they 
live  the  white  man  can  only  live  with  difficulty.  And  as 
for  the  respect  for  property  which  war  cultivates,  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  letter  by  a  soldier  of  the  Washington 
Volunteers  will  suffice — it  may  seem  very  tame  after  the 
things  just  recited,  but  it  will  let  us  down  gently : 
"  We  burned  hundreds  of  houses  and  looted  hundreds 
more.  Some  of  the  boys  made  good  hauls  of  jewelry 
and  clothing.  Nearly  every  man  has  at  least  two  suits 
of  clothing  and  our  quarters  are  furnished  in  style  ;  fine 
beds,  with  silken  drapery,  mirrors,  chairs,  rockers,  cush- 
ions, pianos,  hanging-lamps,  rugs,  pictures,  etc.  We 
have  horses  and  carriages  and  bull  carts  galore,  and 
enough  furniture  and  other  plunder  to  load  a  steamer." 
This,  by  the  way,  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the 
common  idea  that  they  are  mere  savages  we  are  sub- 
jugating in  the  Philippines.* 

*  The  writer  is  E.  D.  Furman,  in  a  letter  to  the  Spokane  Spokcsntan- 
Revietv,  and  the  passage  is  quoted  in  the  Springfield  (weekly)  Republi- 
can of  14  April,  1899.  In  this  paper  (of  the  same  date),  is  also  found  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  of  Captain  Albert  Otis,  written  from  Manila  to  a 
Brunswick,  Me.,  local  paper;  "  I  have  six  horses  and  three  carriages  in 
my  yard  and  enough  small  plunder  for  a  family  of  six.  The  house  I  had 
at  Santa  Ana  had  five  pianos.  I  couldn't  take  them,  so  I  put  a  big  grand 
piano  out  of  a  second-story  window.  You  can  guess  its  finish.  Every- 
thing is  pretty  quiet  about  here  now.  I  expect  we  will  not  be  kept  here 
very  long.      Give  my  love  to  all." 
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But  after  all  the  pitifullest  thing  about  the  ascendancy 
of  the  new  militarism  will  be  the  spiritual  decay  of  the 
American  people.  There  may  be  no  decay  for  any  of. 
the  European  States  in  doing  what  they  are  doing,  for 
they  have  nothing  to  fall  from.  Fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, America  has  had  an  ideal.  You  may  say  it  is 
not  in  the  "Constitution."  I  grant  it.  It  belongs  to 
the  American  spirit  all  the  same.  You  may  say  we 
have  sinned  against  it,  and  this  too  is  true  ;  but  we  have 
generally  owned  that  we  sinned  against  it,  and  we  have 
been  more  or  less  clearly  conscious  of  the  shame.  We 
have  had  a  palliation,  too,  if  not  an  excuse;  for  negro  and 
Indian  have  been  on  our  own  soil,  and  with  the  Indian 
at  least  we  have  been  in  competition.  None  the  less  we 
have  kept  the  ideal ;  it  was  to  live  and  to  let  live ;  to  be 
free  and  let  other  peoples  be  free  ;  to  abhor  conquest 
and  force  save  against  those  who  in  some  sense  belonged 
to  us,  or  whom  we  expected  to  make  a  part  of  us.  But 
now  we  are  not  willing  even  to  let  a  far-distant  people 
be  free ;  we  never  should  dream  of  incorporating  them 
in  our  body  politic,  yet  we  want  to  rule  them — rule 
them  with  an  eye  to  the  China  trade  and  with  a  view  to 
whatever  possibilities  of  richness  there  may  be  in  their 
own  domain.  Whatever  idealism  there  was  in  going 
into  the  Spanish  war  is  already  spoiled — forever  spoiled. 
Then  our  voice  was  all  for  liberty.  Where  is  the  inno- 
cent who  calls  on  liberty  now  ?  Some  of  us  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  almost  as  if  we  had  been  tricked  in  the  first 
place,  though  I  cannot  yet  believe  it. 

One  of  the  most  lamentable  falls  has  been  that  of 
one  of  our  great  religious  weeklies.  From  declaring,  in 
December  last,  that  Spain  had  no  real  title  to  the  Philip- 
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pines  and  hence  could  not  transfer  one  to  the  United 
States,  the  paper  has  now  come  to  maintain  that  sov- 
ereignty there  is  ours  to  have  and  to  keep — all  in 
four  short  months  !*  The  blurring  of  the  percep- 
tions of  the  mind,  the  sophistication  of  the  soul,  is  the 
tragedy  of  tragedies.  If  the  light  that  is  within  a 
man  becomes  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  ! 

Such  is  something  of  the  meaning  and  consequences 
of  the  new  militarism.  Can  any  one  who  realizes  this 
give  it  any  welcome  ?  Looking  at  it  even  from  a  mate- 
rial point  of  view,  what  are  we  likely  to  permanently 
gain  ?  The  problem  is  to  get  rid  of  our  surplus  pro- 
ducts which,  though  our  home  people  may  need,  they 
are  in  no  condition  to  buy.  But  according  to  New  York 
merchants  doing  an  export  business,  the  Cuban  markets 
are  already  glutted  with  American  commodities,  for 
which  no  demand  can  be  found,  this  being  particularly 
true  of  breadstufifs  and  provisions. f  There  appear  to 
be  plenty  of  hungry  mouths  there,  but  they  cannot  buy. 
Why  may  not  the  Philippines  and  China  herself  be  in 
this  condition  sometime  ?  And  when  China  herself 
begins  to  work  with  labor-saving  machines,  what  then  ? 
With  her  cheap  labor,  why  may  she  not  undersell  us  in 
our  own  markets  here  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  ?  Yet 
when  there  are  no  new  markets  for  either  her  or  us, 
what  shall  she  or  we  do  when  there  comes  to  be  a  glut  ? 
But  that  day  will  surely  come,  as  sure  as  the  world  is 
one.  Who  does  not  see  that  the  problem  is  to  so  order 
production  that  people  shall  have  something  to  buy 
with  ?     Yes,  who  does   not  see  that  that  is  really  the 

*The  Outlook,  editorials  of  December  17,  1898,  and  April  15,  1899. 

t  See  Springfield  (weekly)  Repuhlican,  of  April  7. 
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problem  now  ?  Our  home  markets  might  be  multiplied 
ten,  twenty  and  perhaps  a  hundred  fold,  if  someone 
only  knew  how  to  give  the  people,  all  the  people,  some- 
thing to  do.  This  is  the  riddle  the  Sphinx  proposes  to 
society,  and  if  society  does  not  solve  it,  it  is  only  hur- 
rying on  to  a  catastrophe,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  dreamed. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  rising  military  spirit  ? 
Nip  it  in  the  bud,  and  go  and  study  the  social  problem. 
Say  now  and  let  the  people  say,  "  We  have  pursued  a 
mistaken  course,  O  brothers  across  the  sea,  and  we  own 
it.  We  cease  hostilities,  and  we  ask  you  to  cease.  We 
will  withdraw  our  soldiers,  save  a  police  force  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property  and  to  guard  you  against  other 
aggression.  Come,  let  us  confer  together,  let  us  rea- 
son together.  We  declare  that  we  claim  not  a  thing 
that  is  yours.  And  yet,  barring  this  late  madness  into 
which  we  were  betrayed  by  either  thoughtless  or 
wicked  men,  we  believe  that  we  are  a  little  further 
along  the  pathway  of  progress  than  you,  and  if  you 
would  like,  we  will  still  stretch  out  the  friendly  hand. 
We  will  act  toward  you,  and  we  promise  that  we  will 
act  toward  you,  as  we  have  promised  to  act  toward 
Cuba." 

This  may  sound  cowardly,  but  it  is  the  bravest  thing 
this  people  can  do.  It  sounds  very  well  to  talk  of  "  the 
strenuous  life,"  but  to  strenuously  put  down  a  people 
that  is  struggling  to  be  free  is  not  noble,  nor,  consider- 
ing who  they  are,  and  who  we  are,  is  it  even  brave.  If 
we  want  to  be  really  brave,  let  us  take  a  foeman  who  is 
a  match  for  us  !  There  was  little  enough  glory  in  whip- 
ping poor,  decrepit  Spain — but  there  is  almost  as  much 
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glory  in  chasing  poor  Lo  across  the  plains  as  in  routing 
the  Filipinos, 

There  are  those  in  these  days  who  think  to  serve  the 
state  by  riding  rough-shod  over  the  rights  of  man. 
There  are  others  who  think  the  only  function  of  the 
state  is  in  securing  the  rights  of  man.  For  the  latter 
class,  too,  is  a  strenuous  life  ;  for  them  is  vigilance  ;  for 
them  is  a  heart  of  steel  to  fight  down  the  proud  ;  for 
them  is  battle  and  conflict,  and  an  end  of  slothful  ease 
and  of  ignoble  peace ;  but  it  is  right  and  not  might  for 
for  which  they  strive,  it  is  love  between  men  and  not 
armed  egoism  that  is  the  bright  vision  luring  them  on, 
and  when  they  know  what  right  is  and  what  love  de- 
mands, they  will  stand  for  it  against  the  world. 
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AMERICA'S  DUTY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES.* 

BY    WILLIAM    M.    SALTER. 

The  American  spirit  was  perhaps  never  more  impressively 
manifested  than  in  the  declaration  with  which  this  nation  went 
to  war  with  Spain — not  the  control  of  Cuba,  but  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Cuba  was  solemnly  stated  as  our  aim.  And  after  the 
triumphant  close  of  the  war,  after  the  victories  in  Manila  Bay 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  same  spirit  found  eloquent  expressior 
on  the  lips  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  "The  splen- 
did victories  we  have  achieved,"  he  said,  (and  he  said  it  here 
in  Chicago),  "would  be  our  eternal  shame  and  not  our  ever- 
lasting glory,  if  they  led  to  the  weakening  of  our  original 
lofty  purpose  or  to  the  desertion  of  the  immortal  principles  or 
which  the  national  government  is  founded.  .  .  .  The  war  wit! 
Spain  was  undertaken  not  that  the  United  States  shoulc 
increase  its  territory,  but  that  oppression  at  our  very  door; 
should  be  stopped.  This  noble  sentiment  must  continue  to  ani- 
mate us,  and  we  must  give  to  the  world  the  full  demonstratior 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose."  The  American  spirit,  in  and  o: 
itself,  is  neither  for  nor  against  expansion — unlimited  expan- 
sion, so  it  does  not  sin  against  liberty,  is  consistent  with  it;  i 
is  only  against  expansion  when  accomplished  by  force — oui 
late  President  tersely  expressed  it  when  he  spoke  of  "forcibh 
annexation"  as  "criminal  aggression."  This  is  the  fixed  stai 
by  which  the  nation  must  guide  its  action. 

The  question  that  is  now  before  the  nation  and  has  been  foi 
more  than  three  years  is  whether  the  "noble  sentiment"  wit! 
which  it  took  up  the  cause  of  Cuba,  shall  "continue  to  animat* 
us."  If  when  we  took  Spain's  title  to  the  Philippine  Island: 
l)y  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  we  had  declared  that  while  we  had  tlv 
title,  we  had  no  wish  to  enforce  it  against  the  consent  of  tlv 
Filipino  people,  and  that  when  they  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  government  capable  of  fulfilling  governmental  functions  w* 
should  turn  over  our  title  to  them  if  they  so  desired,  then 
would  have  been  no  trouble  in  the  Islands.  The  process  of  es 
tablishing  such  a  government  might  have  taken  longer  than  ; 
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similar  process  is  taking  in  Cuba — much  longer;  but  however 
long  and  however  difficult  the  process  might  be,  no  haunting 
fear  would  be  disturbing  the  minds  of  the  Filipinos  that  we 
might  interfere  and  attempt  to  permanently  rule  them  our- 
selves; they  would  know  that  the  difficulties  were  on  their 
side  not  on  ours. 

It  would  have  been  a  noble  occupation — this  nursing  a  grow- 
ing state,  this  encouraging  the  self-help  of  a  people.  America 
would  have  raised  our  estimate  of  human  nature,  our  estimate 
of  the  possibilities  of  human  government  in  so  doing;  it  would 
have  set  a  novel  example  to  old  Europe ;  it  would  have  become 
not  merely  America  enlightening,  but  America  enfranchising 
the  world.  Nor  is  such  a  thing  an  Utopian  dream.  We  actu- 
ally set  out  to  do  this  in  Cuba,  and  I  believe  we  are  going  to  do 
it.  To  my  mind,  barring  the  abatements  that  we  must  make  in 
speaking  of  all  human  and  particularly  governmental  achieve- 
ments, our  relations  to  Cuba  are  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
beautiful  pages  in  history.  Why  could  we  not  have  done  or  be 
doing  the  same  thing  in  the  Philippines?  Alas !  we  forgot  our- 
selves. Let  us  not  say  it  was  our  late  President's  fault.  Prob- 
ably nothing  contributed  so  much  to  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
as  his  cablegram  of  December  21,  1898,  proclaiming  United 
States  sovereignty,  uncoupled  with  any  declaration  that  the 
United  States  would  pay  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  a  dec- 
laration of  this  kind* — that  was  for  Congress  to  do,  if  it 
was  to  be  done.  Nor  can  we  impute  all  the  blame  to  Con- 
gress ;  for  did  not  Congress  represent  the  country,  and  who  can 
say  that  the  country  was  in  the  same  mood  of  magnanimity 
then  that  it  had  been  eight  months  previous,  when  it  approved 
the  declaration  to  Cuba?  It  was  really  people  like  you  and 
me  that  were  at  fault:  our  high  principles  were  momentarily 
lost  to  sight,  we  thought  possibly  that  we  had  now  a  prize  that 
we  had  better  keep,  and  \vhich  no  pledge  like  that  to  Cuba  pre- 
vented us  from  keeping,  for  new  markets,  for  new  investments ; 
many  of  us  imagined,  too,  that  the  Filipinos  were  a  lot  of  sav- 


*I  waive  the  question  whether  he  had  the  right  to  proclaim  sovereignty 
at  all,  before  a  ratification  of  the  Treaty  by  Congress. 


ag-es,  or  at  best  a  medley  of  warring  tribes,  incapable  of  united 
action  and  self-government — so  that  for  their  good  as  well  as 
our  own  it  would  be  better  to  keep  control  over  them.  And  so 
we  w^ere  confused,  undecided,  at  cross  purposes  with  ourselves; 
we  consented  to  only  assertion  of  sovereignty  over  the  Fili- 
pinos, and  what  we  should  do  with  them,  or  whether  we 
should  have  any  respect  to  their  wishes,  we  reserved  to  the 
future  to  determine. 

In  a  situation  like  this,  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  the  Fili- 
pinos being  what  they  have  proved  to  be,  trouble  was  bound  to 
come.  One  clear  reassuring  word  from  the  President,  or  from 
Congress,  coupled  with  whatever  assertions  of  temporary  sov- 
ereignty, would  have  allayed  their  suspicions ;  but  the  absence 
of  such  a  word,  joined  to  an  absolute  ignoring  of  the  efforts  at 
self-government  which  the  Filipinos  were  already  making,  and 
a  half-contemptuous  slighting  of  their  army,  which  had  made 
common  cause  with  our  forces  against  Spain,  could  only  be 
interpreted  by  the  Filipinos  as  meaning  that  whatever  their 
fate  was  to  be,  they  were  to  have  no  hand  in  shaping  it.  They 
took  to  arms,  then,  as  any  self-respecting  men  would.  War 
was  inevitable,  they  being  what  they  were,  and  the  circum- 
stances being  what  they  were.  It  matters  little  who  fired  the 
first  shot ;  as  it  happened,  a  sentinel  of  our  forces  did,  but  that 
w^as  an  accident. 

We  have  lost  a  great  opportunity  and  have  brought  upon 
ourselves  as  well  as  upon  the  Filipinos  untold  disaster.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  came  at  last  to  our  mind. 

We  cannot,  alas!  undo  what  is  done,  we  cannot  raise  the 
thousands  dead,  who  have  fought  on  the  one  side  to  defend 
their  liberties  and  on  the  other  as  loyal  soldiers  of  the  United 
States ;  but  the  long  future  is  before  us,  and  we  can  do  our  best 
to  set  ourselves  right  henceforth.  There  was  a  pitiful  remark 
by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  not  long  ago 
when  a  number  of  Philippine  bills  were  up  for  consideration ; 
he  said,  what  perhaps  many  more  felt,  tlrat  the  question  was 
not  whether  this  bill  should  pass  or  that  one,  but  what  are  we 
trying  to  do?  The  nation  is  now  like  a  brave,  stout  vessel  at 
sea,  ready  to  fight  any  storms  that  may  assail  it,  but  without  a 
chart,  without  a  course  marked  out,  without  even  a  port  to  sail 


to.  We  have  been  making  good  our  title  in  the  Islands,  we 
conquered  Spain  and  now  we  are  conquering  the  Filipinos — 
but  what  our  object  is  in  all  this,  what  the  goal  is  we  are  aim- 
ing at,  whether  to  make  the  Islands  a  colony,  or  a  United  States 
territory  and  possibly  future  state  or  states,  or  whether  we  are 
to  concede  to  the  Filipinos  an  independent  national  existence, 
if  they  desire  it,  we  have  not  decided  and  we  do  not  know. 

As  a  possible  help  to  clearness,  let  us  first  realize  the  present 
situation — what  the  war  has  brought  us  to.  Second,  let  us 
with  the  help  of  such  knowledge  as  has  been  gathered  and  is 
now  accessible  to  us  in  reliable  documents,  get  a  clearer  idea  of 
who  and  what  the  Filipinos  are.  Then  in  conclusion,  we  may 
draw  our  inferences,  in  the  light  of  facts  as  well  as  of  princi- 
ples, as  to  what  the  nation  ought  to  do. 

The  war,  or  "insurrection,"  as  we  are  pleased  to  term  it, 
has  lasted  for  three  years — this  though  Governor  Taft  had  said 
that  within  sixty  days  after  the  defeat  of  Bryan  the  "last  ves- 
tige of  insurrection"  would  disappear.  The  larger  part  of  the 
Islands  has  been  subjugated — "pacified"  is  the  official  word. 
However,  in  January  President  Schurman  admitted  that  fight- 
ing was  still  going  on  in  territory  inhabited  by  about  a  quarter 
to  a  fifth  of  the  population* — and  there  has  been  no  noticeable 
change  since,  though  the  rigor  of  the  "concentration"  camps 
will  undoubtedly  make  a  change.  How  superficial  the  pacifi- 
cation may  sometimes  be  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  some  islands 
that  had  been  turned  over  from  military  to  civil  rule  have  been 
turned  back  to  military  rule  again.  Forty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
territory  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  still  under  mil- 
itary rule — or  were  in  November  (as  reported  by  Secretary 
Root) .  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  instances  of  those  who 
had  been  supposed  to  be  submissive  and  loyal,  showing  their 
hostility  when  an  occasion  arose;  secretly  they  furnish  ammu- 
nition to  the  insurgents  or  they  openly  take  arms  again.  Gen- 
eral Chaffee  is  reported  to  have  said  indeed  that  the  natives 
are  all  traitors  to  American  sovereignty,  have  their  hearts  set 
on  independence. t  Senator  Bacon,  who  was  in  the  Philippines 
last  summer  and  mingled  much  with  the  army,  saysj  that  "with 

^'•Philippine  Affairs,  a  Retrospect  and  Outlook,"  p.  55.      flbid.,  p.  106. 
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scarcely  an  exception  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  them  [arniv 
officers]  that  at  heart  the  FiHpinos  are  unfriendly  to  Ameri- 
cans, that  they  are  intensely  hostile  to  American  rule,  that 
where  they  profess  loyalty  to  our  government  it  is  feigned  and 
insincere,  and  that  where  hostilities  have  ceased  it  is  because 
the  natives  have,  of  necessity,  laid  down  their  arms  in  submis- 
sion to  the  power  w^hich  they  could  not  resist." 

The  methods  we  are  now  coming  to  use  to  subdue  or  "pac- 
ify" the  Filipinos  are  extreme.  I  do  not  refer  now  to  ordinarv 
acts  of  cruelty  such  as  are  apt  to  accompany  all  war — or  even 
to  the  "water  cure,"  an  exquisite  mode  of  torture  which  Gov- 
ernor Taft  describes  as  consisting  of  pouring  water  down  the 
throats  of  men  until  they  swell  up  and,  becoming  frightened, 
tell  what  they  know :  for  instance,  where  guns  are  hidden.  I 
am  glad  to  believe  that  these  are  isolated  acts  and  against  or- 
ders. What  I  refer  to  is  extreme  measures  taken  by  military 
orders — I  mean  the  so-called  "concentration  camps."  It  may 
be  described  as  a  method  of  winning  submission  by  starvation. 
Zones  are  established  around  our  garrisons  within  wliicli  all 
inhabitants  of  the  country  round  about  must  gather  themselves. 
Any  outside  are  liable  to  be  shot  or  hanged.  No  neutrality  is 
l^ermitted.  Every  inhabitant  must  be  either  an  active  friend 
or  treated  as  an  enemy.  Those  inside  must  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  they  must  prove  their  sin- 
cerity by  going  out  and  locating  insurgent  rifles  and  supplies — 
if  they  have  been  insurgents,  they  must  be  ready  to  publicly 
participate  in  operations  against  their  former  leaders :  as  the 
Manila  American  patriotically  puts  it,  "they  must  prove  their 
good  intentions  by  good  deeds."  As  a  result,  fires  are  seen  in 
every  direction  around  the  camps,  villages,  farms  and  growing 
crops  are  destroyed;  and  inside  we  are  manufacturing  inform- 
ers, spies,  hypocrites,  or  loyal  Americans — it  does  not  matter 
much  by  which  term  we  describe  them.  It  is  a  method  we 
appear  to  have  learned  from  old  Spain.  \Ve  are  humaner, 
no  doubt,  and  take  better  sanitary  precautions;  but  in  princi- 
ple the  camps  are  the  same  as  those  of  Weyler  in  Cuba.  We 
have  actually  army  officers  saying  now  that  "Weyler  knew  his 
business."  We  are  not  even  up  to  Aguinaldo's  standard,  who 
in  his  first  proclamation  in   1898  forbade  the  maltreating  of 


neutrals  and  made  it  a  criminal  offence  to  do  so.  One  of  our 
late  President's  demands  on  Spain  in  1898  was  "the  immediate 
revocation  of  the  order  of  reconcentration"  in  Cuba,  and  now 
we  are  officially  issuing  orders  of  reconcentration  ourselves ! 
This  is  one  of  the  things  the  war  is  leading  us  to. 

Another  extraordinary  official  measure  is  our  treason  and 
sedition  laws.  Do  we  realize  that  it  is  now  a  crime  in  the 
Philippines  to  advocate  the  independence  of  the  Islands,  even 
if  the  means  urged  for  reaching  such  an  end  are  peaceable — 
that  free  speech  and  a  free  press  are  virtually  annihilated  there, 
that  if  anyone  should  speak  or  write  there  as  I  am  doing  here 
to-day,  he  would  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment?  Yet 
these  are  the  provisions  of  Section  10  of  Act  No.  292  of  the 
United  States  Philippine  Commission.*  President  Schurman, 
a  member  of  the  first  Philippine  Commission,  and  a  man  of 
weight,  urged  eventual  independence  as  a  solution  of  the  Phil- 
ippine problem  in  a  notable  speech  in  Boston  in  January — a 
speech  that  has  been  printedf  and  should  be  read  by  every 
thoughtful  citizen — and  straightway  the  cable  announced  that 
one  of  our  Philippine  commanders.  General  Wheaton,  said  that 
men  had  been  sent  to  prison  in  Manila  for  such  remarks  as 
those.  This  is  the  condition  of  affairs.  It  has  its  effect  even 
here  at  home.  But  the  other  day  Governor  Taft  was  asked 
before  our  Senate  Committee  whether  a  recent  speech  of  Sena- 
tor Hoar's  would  not,  if  circulated  in  the  Philippines,  subject 
the  author  to  arrest;  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
rushed  in  to  check  such  a  line  of  investigation,  and  Governor 
Taft  begged  to  be  excused  from  answering.  In  Chicago  this 
past  week  one  of  our  generals,  who  captured  Aguinaldo  by  a 


*The  following  is  the  text:  "Until  it  has  been  officially  proclaimed  that 
a  state  of  war  or  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  no  longer  exists  in  the  Philippine  islands,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  advocate,  orally  or  by  writing,  or  printing,  or  like 
methods,  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  islands  or  their  separation 
from  the  United  States,  whether  by  peaceable  or  forcible  means,  or  to 
print,  publish,  or  circulate  any  handbill,  newspaper,  or  other  publication, 
advocating  such  independence  or  separation. 

"Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $2,000,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year." 
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trick,  was  commenting  on  two  negro  deserters  to  the  Filipinos, 
who  were  caught  and  hanged,  and  said,  "it  would  have  been 
more  an  act  of  justice  had  we  hanged  some  of  the  people  who 
signed  the  recent  petition  to  Congress  asking  that  we  confer 
with  the  Filipino  leaders  in  an  effort  to  secure  peace."  Terror 
in  the  Philippines  and  terror  at  home  would  seem  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  this  brave  little  general.  What  demoralization  when 
such  rubbish  is  listened  to  without  a  protest  by  a  company  of 
representative  Chicago  men !  The  general  made  much  of  Fili- 
pino assassinations — bad  and  vicious  enough,  surely.  But  how 
about  the  assassination  of  liberty?  How  about  putting  the 
gags  on  a  Senator  Hoar,  or  a  President  Schurman — yes,  on  the 
sacred  shade  of  an  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said,  "Those  who 
deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves,"  and 
who  being  dead  yet  speaks  to  us  ? 

Yes,  to  a  still  graver  consequence  is  the  war  leading  some  of 
us.  There  can  be  little  question,  if  this  war  has  been  right, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  wrong.  And  some  of  us 
are  following  the  inexorable  logic.  We  are  lapsing  into  the 
tone  taken  in  the  old  slavery  days  when  the  principles  of  that 
immortal  document  were  called  "glittering  generalities." 
There  is  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  old,  pagan,  barbaric  doctrine 
that  might  makes  right — a  doctrine  that  all  civilization  is  a  pro- 
test against.  Even  college  professors  are  losing  the  fine  edge 
of  their  moral  sense.  Professor  Hart,  of  Harvard,  urges,  in  so 
many  words,  in  his  recent  "Foundations  of  American  Foreign 
Policy,"  that  we  must  give  up  our  contempt  for  other  nations 
which  rule  with  an  iron  hand  and  must  abandon  the  principle 
that  all  just  government  depends  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. This  degradation  of  our  ideals  is  the  saddest,  the  most 
mortal  injury  that  the  war  is  inflicting  upon  us.  In  frank  har- 
mony was  the  question  addressed  to  one  of  our  Congressmen, 
who  was  in  Manila  last  summer,  by  an  army  officer 
there  with  reference  to  the  translations  of  the  Declaration 
Independence  as  well  as  of  the  Constitution  that  had  been 
circulated  under   General   MacArthur — "\Miat  do  you   think 

of  circulating  that  d incendiary  document,  sir?"  he  was 

asked.*     I  see  no  reason  for  blinking  the  fact — no  way  of 

*The  Natio)i.  January  23.  1902,  p.  60. 


evading  the  force  of  the  blunt  soldier's  question ;  the  document 
is  an  "incendiary"  one  over  there;  it  stirs  up  the  very  spirits 
that  we  wish  to  down  and  suppress ;  it  is  a  piece  of  folly  from 
the  military  standpoint  to  circulate  it.  But  what  a  pass  the 
war  is  bringing  us  to,  when  it  is  raising  the  question  whether 
we  ought  not  to  hide  and  conceal  an  enunciation  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  this  nation's  life  was  built ! 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  war  is  leading  us  to — 
if  for  no  other  reason,  is  it  not  well  to  reflect  a  moment  and 
ask  if  the  war  was  really  necessary? 

Who  and  what  are  the  Filipinos,  for  whose  subjection  we 
have  been  resorting  to  such  measures,  and  incurring  such  grave 
risks  ?  Unquestionably  information  has  been  gained  in  the  last 
few  years  that  we  did  not  have  at  first.  If  any  of  us  had  been 
asked  four  years  ago  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  we  should  probably  have  answered,  if  we  could 
have  said  anything  at  all,  that  they  were  a  lot  of  savages.  Only 
ethnologists  and  travelers  knew.  The  popular  impression 
lasted  long.  And  it  was  made  good  use  of.  It  was  pro- 
claimed on  a  thousand  stumps  during  the  campaign  of  1900, 
by  men  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  know,  that  Agui- 
naldo  was  a  savage  like  Sitting  Bull  and  that  the  population  of 
Luzon  and  the  Visayans  were  to  be  compared  to  the  Comanches 
and  painted  Sioux.  More  recently  a  United  States  Senator 
has  placed  them  intellectually  on  a  level  with  caribou  bulls. 
And  yet  if  we  had  been  intent  on  the  matter  we  might  have 
learned  differently  very  soon.  General  Anderson  wrote  in 
July,  1898,  "We  have  heretofore  underrated  the  natives.  They 
are  not  ignorant,  savage  tribes,  but  have  a  civilization  of  their 
own."  The  information  won  by  scholars  before  and  since  has 
been  made  accessible  to  us  in  a  special  chapter  of  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  1901.*  The  real 
savages  on  the  Philippine  Islands  comparable  to  our  Indians 

*See  extracts  in  the  Philip  pine  Revieiv  (The  Philippine  Information  So- 
ciety, 62  Wall  street,  New  York;  12  Otis  place,  Boston.),  December,  1901. 
Students  of  the  subject  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  painstaking  and  thor- 
oughly unpartizan  work  of  the  Philippine  Information  Society,  the  results 
of  which  are  embodied  in  the  Philippine  Review,  and  in  an  earlier  series 
of  pamphlets,  entitled  "Facts  About  the  Filipinos." 


are  a  minority — at  best  not  more  than  a  sixth  or  seventh  of  the 
population.  With  them  the  United  States  has  practically  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do — they  living  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
islands.  There  are  also  the  Mohammedan  Malays  of  the  south- 
ern islands.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Christianized 
]\Ialays  of  Luzon  and  the  northern  islands,  and  it  is  with  the 
latter  alone  that  we  have  had  any  trouble.  They  are  the  Fili- 
pinos proper — the  only  ones  that  count  or  are  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  present  situation.  Their  ancestors  were  dwellers 
on  the  coasts  and  had  even  a  measure  of  civilization  when  the 
Islands  w-ere  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  They  carried  on 
trade  with  China  and  Japan.  Philippine  vessels  w'ere  seen  in 
Malacca  by  the  Portuguese  on  their  arrival  there  in  151 1 — 
twenty  years  before  the  Spanish  ^Magellan  discovered  the  Isl- 
ands. The  representative  men  of  the  Filipinos  are  educated 
professional  and  business  men,  the  best  of  whom  are  on  a  par 
with  the  corresponding  classes  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Presi- 
dent Schurman  says  that  to  have  met  and  known  these  educated 
Filipinos,  to  have  had  social  intercourse  and  official  relations 
with  them,  he  counts  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  interest- 
ing recollections  of  his  life.  The  first  Philippine  Commission 
testified  to  the  high  range  of  their  intelligence,  and  also  to  their 
social  refinement,  the  grace  and  charm  of  their  personal  char- 
acter. They  "are  the  equals  of  the  men  one  meets  in  similar 
vocations — law,  medicine,  business,  etc. — in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica." Those  who  have  met  Senor  Sixto  Lopez,  who  has  been  in 
this  country,  can  credit  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Of  course, 
these  educated  men  are  m  the  minority  (though  as  the  Com- 
mission said,  "far  more  numerous  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed") ;  and  yet  Lieutenant  Gillmore,  who  was  a  prisoner  early 
in  the  war  and  traversed  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Luzon,  says  that  though  wretchedly  clothed 
one  could  not  fairly  call  the  people  he  saw  uncivilized,  that  in 
every  bamboo  hut  there  was  a  book  or  two  and  that  the  priests 
kept  school  in  every  village  and  the  native  children  were  com- 
pelled to  attend.*     It  is  true  that  this  Filipino  civilization,  as 

*Sce    Lieutenant    Gillmore's    account   of  his   experiences,   in   McClurc's 
Ma^acinc,  August  and  September,  1900. 


the  same  witness  says,  was,  like  that  of  all  people  under  Span- 
ish rule,  a  couple  of  centuries  behind  the  time — it  was  thought 
enough  for  girls,  for  instance,  if  they  learned  to  read  the  cate- 
chism and  the  prayer  book;  and  yet  it  is  surprising  to  hear 
that  the  ability  to  read  was  more  general  than  in  many  of  the 
provinces  of  Spain,* — that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  six  hundred  Fili- 
pino teachers  who  attended  the  preliminary  term  of  the  Ma- 
nila Normal  School,  established  by  the  United  States,  could 
already  speak  English  quite  well,  and  the  majority  of  the  re- 
mainder could  understand  the  elementary  instruction  when 
given  in  English  ;f  that  there  was  a  university  at  Manila  with 
1 68 1  students  in  1895- 1896;  that  there  were  nine  other  second- 
ary colleges  throughout  the  archipelago,  with  an  attendance 
that  same  year  of  8070,  besides  sixty-seven  private  Latin 
schools,  and  a  school  of  agriculture,  a  nautical  school,  a  super- 
ior school  of  painting,  sculpture  and  engraving,  and  a  military 
academy;  that  the  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  Islands 
was  2167,  there  being  two  schools  for  each  sex  in  every  town 
of  5000  inhabitants,  three  for  each  sex  in  towns  of  10,000  in- 
habitants, and  so  on.i:  All  this  hardly  looks  like  a  stage  of  cul- 
ture such  as  that  of  the  "painted  Sioux."  The  ridiculousness 
of  such  a  notion  is  palpable  also  when  we  become  aware  that  in 
the  civil  tribunals  that  Governor  Taft's  Commission  is  setting 
up  in  the  Islands  there  are  always  some  Filipinos.  For  exam- 
ple in  the  justice's  court  in  each  of  the  765  municipalities  that 
have  been  organized,  the  justice  is  a  Filipino;  in  the  larger  dis- 
trict courts  six  out  of  the  sixteen  judges  are  Filipinos,  and 
there  are  three  Filipinos  in  the  Supreme  Court — one  of  them, 
to  quote  President  Schurman's  language,  "the  wise,  high- 
minded  and  capable  Florentino  Torres,  and  another,  the  Chief 
Justice,  that  model  Filipino,  Cayelario  S.  Arellano,  a  man  of 
spotless  integrity,  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  and  renown,  and 
a  gentleman  of  learning,  culture,  and  the  most  charming  refine- 
ment of  life  and  manners." §     If  these  men,  like  that  other 

*C.  B.  S..  in  Outlook,  September  7,  1901. 
tF.  W.  Nash,  in  Educational  Review,  October,  1901. 
?"Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education"    (for  1901),  ch.  xxix.,  sum- 
marized in  Philippine  Revietv,  December,  1901. 
§"Philippine  Affairs,"  p.  6. 


leader  of  the  people,  Aguinaldo,  are  more  properly  to  be  com- 
pared to  Sitting-  Bull,  our  Commission  surely  has  misplaced 
them. 

Another  fact.  Though  the  relatively  ignorant  are  the  large 
majority,  and  the  educated  a  small  minority  in  the  country,  the 
majority  take  the  minority  as  their  natural  leaders.  By  uni- 
versal testimony  they  are  not  an  anarchic,  willful,  but  ar  docile 
people — the  popular  tendency,  says  Schurman,*  is  to  admire 
and  almost  worship  their  educated  men,  and  Governor  Taft 
remarksf  that  they  are,  if  anything,  too  easily  controlled  by 
the  educated  among  them.  In  this  fact  lies  the  possibility  of 
political  coherency  for  the  people. 

Still  further.  Our  first  Philippine  Commission  reported  that 
the  idea  of  independence  arose  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer 
of  1898.  We  now  know  that  this  was  a  mistake.  Recently 
the  constitution  drawn  up  during  the  uprising  against  Spain  in 
'96  and  '97  has  been  discovered,  and  that  document  declares 
for  a  separation  from  the  kingdom  of  Spain  in  order  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  state.  In  fact  there  has  been  a  semi- 
national,  or  at  least  a  strong  racial  consciousness,  on  the  part 
of  the  Filipinos  for  some  time.  It  appears  in  such  circum- 
stances as  Governor  Taft  speaks  of  when  he  refers  (before  the 
Senate  Committee)  to  their  "pride  of  country" — they  have  a 
"greater  attachment"  for  their  country,  he  says,  than  the  Chi- 
nese have  for  theirs.  It  appears,  too,  in  such  a  fact  as  that, 
through  three  long  centuries  of  Spanish  rule,  the  people  have 
tenaciously  preserved  their  own  language  or  dialects — not  five 
per  cent,  of  them  speaking  or  understanding  Si)anish.  This  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  in  \-iew  of  the  cmitrary  fact  lh;it 
Spanish  became  the  universal  language  (jf  Spanish  South 
America  and  Mexico.  There  was  some  vital,  sturdy  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  particular  self,  that  could  make  a  people  thus 
hold  its  own.  Somehow,  too,  Spanish  oppression  seems  to 
have  more  or  less  united  and  cemented  them.  There  have  been 
many  insurrections — in  1622,  in  1629,  in  1649,  "^  ^'^-7^  'n 
1844,  in  1872;  these  and  particularly  the  last  and  more  gen- 
eral one  of  '96  and  '97,  with  its  illustrious  martyr  Rizal,  con- 

*P.  48. 
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tnbnted  to  intensify  the  national  feeling.  In  any  case  the 
extent  of  the  sway  of  the  government  improvised  under  the 
leadership  of  Aguinaldo  in  the  summer  of  1898  was  something 
remarkable.  It  was  recognized  practically  throughout  Luzon. 
The  prisoners  whom  I  have  already  quoted  found  orderly, 
peaceful  communities  far  in  the  interior,  with  the  educated  and 
wealthy  class  prominent  in  the  control  of  affairs,  and  enthusi- 
astically supporting  in  most  instances  the  insurgent  govern- 
ment. The  Visayan  islands,  too,  cooperated,  and  practically  all 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  save  those  in  which  the  Moham- 
medan Moros  had  control.  The  Tagals  of  Luzon  were  the 
leaders,  but  our  special  Commissioner  of  Education  says  in  his 
report  that  they  are  "the  natural  leaders  of  the  islands,"  being 
the  foremost  in  energy  and  intellect,  and  the  sense  of  a  com- 
mon interest  and  danger  seems  to  have  temporarily  drowned 
the  suspicions  and  enmities  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  islands. 
We  alas !  took  no  account  of  these  things  at  the  time,  and  the 
most  charitable  view  is  that  most  of  us  did  not  know  of  them. 
We  knew  only  of  the  sovereignty  that  we  had  inherited  from 
Spain,  which  we  proceeded  to  enforce  as  energetically  as  ever 
Spain  had  hers.  The  fact  is  that  the  Spanish  dominion  was  in 
the  first  place  for  the  most  part  peacefully  secured — the  Fili- 
pinos having  first  been  Christianized  by  Spanish  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries and  then  willingly  becoming  the  subjects  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  a  step  which  they  seem  to  have  regarded  almost  as  a 
consequence  of  baptism.  But  America  unhappily  fell  into  war 
from  the  start — and  now,  marvelous  to  relate,  our  very  efforts 
to  subdue  a  rebellious  people  have  made  them  more  a  people 
than  ever.  Dr.  Schurman  says,  "The  Filipinos  have  condensed 
the  experience  of  centuries  into  these  last  half-dozen  years."* 
He  speaks  of  the  emergence,  during  this  period  of  storm  and 
stress,  of  a  community  of  attitude,  interest,  sentiment,  and  as- 
piration, that  was  undiscoverable  or  at  least  undiscerned  [a 
wise  qualification]  before.  They  have,  he  says,  dreamed  of 
liberty  and  they  have  fought  for  it,  and  so  real  has  be- 
come the  consciousness  of  nationality,  that  he  credits  the  re- 
ported dictum  of  General  Chaffee  that  they  are  all  traitors  to 
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American  sovereignty  and  have  their  hearts  set  on  indepen- 
dence.* It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  only  the  poorer,  the 
more  ignorant  classes  that  are  against  us — those  that  have 
nothing  to  lose;  but  that  the  men  of  property  and  education 
are  with  us.  But  this  is  an  illusion.  There  are  of  course 
wealthy  and  educated  people,  who  have  accepted  American 
sovereignty,  but  they  are  a  small  party  and  an  unpopular  party 
and  at  present  a  stationary  partyf — they  are  known  as  Federal- 
ists, and  are  mostly  in  Manila.  But  the  mass  of  the  people,  of 
all  classes,  are  against  American  sovereignty — however  for 
reasons  of  policy  they  may  appear  to  submit  to  it.  Some- 
times it  is  the  wealthy  classes  that  are  singled  out  for  special 
reprobation  by  our  authorities.  In  the  concentration  orders 
one  reads  a  passage  like  this,  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  real  situation :  "The  wealthy  and  influential  and  town  and 
insurgent  officials  are  therefore  those  against  whom  our  most 
energetic  efforts  should  be  directed.  The  common  people 
amount  to  nothing.  They  are  merely  densely  ignorant  tools 
who  blindly  follow  the  lead  of  the  principles.":!:  It  is  evident  to 
anyone  who  will  use  his  eyes  that  we  are  face  to  face  not  with  a 
hostile  faction  but  with  a  hostile  people.  The  war  has  been  all 
over  the  islands,  said  recently  Governor  Taft.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  reported  in  1900  that  there  was  substantial  unity  among 
the  Filipino  people  in  their  opposition  to  the  United  States. 
Even  now  that  they  are  beaten  (or  being  beaten) ,  there  appears 
to  be  no  less  opposition. 

It  is  this  sense  of  nascent  nationality  that  is  the  commanding 
fact  in  the  present  situation.  A  people  that  does  not  aspire  to 
be  a  people  may  have  no  right  to  be  one,  but  a  people  that  does 
so  aspire  has  the  right.  To  deny  such  a  right,  to  choke  such 
aspirations  is  a  kind  of  political  murder.  It  is  as  if  you  should 
strangle  an  unborn  child.  Schurman  says  that  Gladstone — 
venerable  name — said  that  struggling  nationalities  are  the 
jewels  of  history,  the  hope  and  promise  of  the  world. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  Filipinos  are  incapable  of  self-government. 

*"Philippine  Aft'airs,"  p.  106. 
fSee  Philippine  Reviezv,  March,  1902,  p.  179^'. 
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How  do  we  know  this?  If  they  were  anarchic,  if  they  recog- 
nized no  principles  of  subordination,  we  might  say  it.  But  the 
essential  political  virtues  (for  any  people  making  their  first 
experiment  in  statehood),  loyalty  to  leaders  and  obedience, 
they  have.  Moreover,  they  showed  political  capacity  in  the 
government  they  created  at  Malalos.  They  had  peaceful  mu- 
nicipal and  provincial  government  far  more  widely  throughout 
the  islands  than  we  have  to-day.  A  major  in  our  army,  writ- 
ing in  the  February  Foniin,  says  that  this  government  was  a 
strong  one,  exercising  real  power  while  it  lasted — that  it  was 
distinctly  an  advance  on  Spanish  rule.  Still  more,  our  present 
Philippine  Commission  testifies  that  the  native  officials  that  are 
now  at  work  under  our  supervision  have  proved  reasonably 
capable  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 

What,  then,  I  ask,  is  to  hinder  us  from  saying  and  publishing 
to  the  Filipinos,  that  as  soon  as  they  can  build  up  a  really  effec- 
tive government,  we  are  ready  to  surrender  our  sovereignty  to 
them  ?  But  why  can  we  not  call  an  assembly  of  the  people,  just 
as  we  called  an  assembly  of  the  Cuban  people — or  at  least  pre- 
pare to  issue  such  a  call,  and  announce  that  we  shall  issue  it — 
and  if  that  assembly  is  really  representative  and  its  work  any- 
wise commends  itself  to  us  as  sound  and  just,  then  give  over 
to  it  the  title  to  self-government  which  every  united  and  aspir- 
ing people  ought  to  have  ? 

I  believe  that  something  of  this  sort  is  our  only  ultimatum — 
the  only  result  with  which  the  great  heart  of  America  can  be 
satisfied.  To  found  subject  colonies  is  not  American  business. 
The  only  possible  line  of  aggressive  action  for  us  is  to  keep  free 
and  to  make  free.  We  may  proceed  tentatively  in  the  Philip- 
pines— we  need  not  withdraw  our  helping  hand  at  once.  We 
may  train  the  people  for  a  little  while,  as  the  Taft  Commission 
is  proposing  to  do  and  is  already  in  a  measure  doing.  We 
may  cooperate  with  them,  we  may  give  them  of  our  experience, 
of  our  ideas  of  law,  of  our  ideas  of  education.  But  we  can 
only  do  this  effectually,  we  can  only  get  one  particle  of  sym- 
pathy from  the  mass  of  the  people  on  the  proviso  that  we  dis- 
tinctly state  that  we  wish  to  do  no  violence  to  their  sense  of 
nationality,  that  we  wish  to  respect  it,  that  we  view  our  only 
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office  to  be  to  help  it  to  come  to  a  triumphant  and  glorious 
birth.  Then  we  shall  become  friends  to  the  Philippine  people; 
then  we  shall  be  not  a  master,  but  an  elder  brother  to  them — 
then  they  will  as  willingly  take  the  hand  of  friendship  as  they 
hated  the  hand  of  force.  In  vain  is  all  we  are  doing  for  them 
till  we  do  this.  In  vain  are  our  schools  or  our  roads  or  our 
civil  justices,  without  liberty,  or  at  least  the  promise  of  the 
same.  They  will  take  these  things,  but  they  will  not  thank  us 
for  them — for  they  know  that  till  we  grant  them  liberty,  we  do 
not  respect  them,  much  less  do  we  love  them. 

From  recent  events  my  hopes  run  high  that  the  nation  will 
yet  take  this  magnanimous  course.     I  believe  that  many  have 
consented  to  the  nation's  silence  and  indecision  through  ignor- 
ance of  the  situation  and  that  the  light  will  spread.     I  cannot 
think  that  the  heart  and  conscience  of  our  people  have  any 
sympathy  with  violence  to  the  prinicples  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.     They  will  right  themselves  on  this  point,  give 
them  time.     I  take  confidence  in  the  soberer  tone  that  is  com- 
ing over  our  high  officials — instead  of  "gems  and  glories  of  the 
tropic  seas"  we  now  hear  that  we  have  "a  great  burden."    Th^ 
Taft  Commission  itself  says  that  "what  the  Filipino  peopk 
desire  is  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  intention  of  Congress  v\ 
respect"  to  them.     President  Schurman  urges  granting  to  t 
Filipinos  representative  institutions  at  once.     He  thinks  that 
the  day  of  their  safe  and  rightful  liberation  may  be  near — 
nearer  than  he  believed  possible  three  years  ago.     Secretary 
Long  has  made  a  notable  utterance.     While  putting  the  time 
further  off  than  President  Schurman,  he  said,  when  the  time 
comes  that  our  trust  is  executed  and  the  ability  of  self-govern- 
ment is  assured,  then  the  question  of  their  political  status  will 
be  for  the  people  of    those    islands    themselves    to    decide. 
"Whether  they  will  walk  alone  and  independent  or  whether 
they  will  walk  hand  in  hand  with  us,  as  Canada  walks  with 
England,  they — whoever  they  shall  be — will  decide.     And  as 
England  respects  the  wishes  of  Canada  in  this  regard,  so  shall 
we  then  respect,  and  ought  to  respect,  the  wishes  of  the  Philip- 
pines."   Even  our  Chief  Magistrate  has  used  language  which 
on  the  face  of  it  means  only  one  thing.    "We  hope,"  he  said  in 
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his  message  to  Congress  of  last  December,  "to  do  for  them 
[the  Fihpinos]  what  has  never  before  been  done  for  any  people 
of  the  tropics — to  make  them  fit  for  self-government  after  the 
fashion  of  the  really  free  nations."  Why  shall  not  Congress 
have  the  large  mindedness,  the  supreme  political  wisdom,  to 
draft  these  views  into  a  definite  statute?  Why  shall  not  the 
"noble  sentiment"  that  found  expression  in  its- memorable  dec- 
laration with  regard  to  Cuba  assert  itself  once  more?  When 
this  happens,  the  war  will  stop  in  a  day.  When  this  happens,  it 
is  even  possible  that  something  of  the  old  Filipino  feeling  may 
come  back  that  had  touching  expression  on  one  of  those  glori- 
ous July  days  in  1898 — for  when  the  insurgent  leaders  in 
Cavite  invited  a  number  of  our  army  and  navy  officers  to  a 
banquet  and  in  the  after-dinner  speaking  the  Filipinos  said  they 
wished  to  be  annexed,  but  not  conquered,  and  onei,f,'6ur  offi- 
cers in  reply  assured  them  that  we  had  not  come  to  make  them 
slaves,  but  to  make  them  free  men,  a  singular  scene  followed : 
All  the  Filipinos  rose  to  their  feet,  and  one  of  them,  taking 
his  wine-glass  in  his  hand,  said:  "We  wish  to  be  baptized  in 
that  sentiment."  And  he  and  the  rest  poured  the  wine  from 
,  their  glasses  over  their  heads.  Possibly,  I  say,  a  touch  of  this 
V  joy  and  exultation  might  come  again — however  deep  and  black 
t  the  shadows  of  the  last  three  years.  Why  shall  not  Congress 
act,  I  repeat,  and  put  an  end  to  the  miserable  indecision  in 
which  the  nation  stands?  Yet  the  leaders  of  our  leaders  are 
the  common  people  of  the  land.  The  question  I  raise,  great  as 
it  is,  is  primarily  your  question  and  mine.  Ponder  it,  I  ask 
you,  as  a  matter  of  personal  duty.  Clear  up  your  mind  as  to 
^  what  you  think  is  right,  and  then  stand  for  it  steadily,  unflinch- 
'ingly,  in  public  and  in  private;  join  with  others  who  think  like 
^u,  until  your  insight  and  will  are  written  into  the  law  of  the 
Till  the  majority  of  the  people  are  right,  the  country 
itably  goes  wrong. 

[^Reprinted  /ro?n  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  April,  igo2.'\ 
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